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For The Woman's Journal. 


A DAISY. 





BY NORA W. MELLEN. 





There wandered out, one warm, bright afternoon, 
T» find what flowers were blossoming in June, 

A little maid, with manners shy and sweet, 

A sunny face which one would love to greet. 


Her white dress fluttered in the summer breeze, 
As on she sped past fences, rocks and trees; 
Tossed in confusion wild her yellow hair, 
Hatless and happy, and as free as air. 


She reached what seemed to her a daisy field, 
80 rich and plenteous was the shining yield 

Of gold-eyed flowers, with petals purest white, 
Bilent she gazed in wonder and delight. 


The south wind blew, each daisy head was bent, 
And to the subject its attention lent, 

To pass a verdict on the little lass, 

Who flower-like stood among them in the grass. 


A soft and gentle murmur soon passed by, 
In which they all of one accord did cry, 
With nodding heads—If we’re not crazy, 
She is indeed, indeed a daisy !’’ 

Worcester, Mass. 
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AN UNCIVILIZED NATION. 








Mr. Henry Ruggles in his late work, 
“Germany without Spectacles,” after de- 
scribing the degradation of working wom- 
en in that nation, asks the natural ques- 
tion “Can this be a civilized country and 
can this be the nineteenth century?” Yet 
this is the very nation which educates, at 
least in the scientific department, our most 
highly trained American men; and it is 
also the foreign country which sends to us 
more than twice as many citizens as any 
other. In 1881, out of 720,045 immigrants, 
249,572 were from Germany. The young 
Western states, which should naturally be 
the homes of all progress, are filling up, on 
an enormous scale, with a race of men in 
many respects admirable, but accustomed 
to views which are very close to barbar- 
ism, in all that concerns the condition of 
women. 

It needs but to travel in Germany or to 
converse with those recently returned 
thence, to feel the importance of this fact. 
It is not long since a young American 
traveller, talking with a German lady, 
asked her why there was so much aston- 
ishment in boarding-houses whenever an 
American was seen to black his own shoes? 
“Because” she said ‘tno German gentle- 
man blacks his own shoes.” ‘*Who does 
it?” “His servant.” ‘‘Suppose he cannot 
afford to keep a servant.” ‘Then his wife 
does it.” ‘Do you approve of that?” 
“Certainly I do” was the final answer; 
“was not woman created to be the servant 
of man?” 

All the theories of social courtesy in 
Germany, so far as I have known, imply 
deference as due tothe man, not the wom- 
an. A young physician lately from Ber- 
lin was telling me, the other day, that at 
his boarding-house there, soon after ar- 
rival, he stepped aside to give precedence 
to a lady who, like himself, was entering 
the dining-room. She begged him to pre- 
cede her, and when he declined, she sidled 
reluctantly in, keeping her face always 
deferentially turned toward him, as toward 
a crowned head. This happened two or 
three times, until she at last remonstrated 
with him, pointing out that nobody else 
did as he did and that it made it awkward 
for her. After this, observing that every 
other man in the family made his way into 
the dining-room and left the ladies to fol- 
low as they could, he found it easier to do 
the same, and so adopted the common 
practice. But is it strange that our young 
Americans, after three or four years of 
such social training, return home to advo- 


cate, in the Popular Science Monthly, the 
inferiority of woman? 

Mrs. Pitman in her ‘‘European Breezes” 
gives an amusing account of the awkward- 
ness of Hungarian army-officers at being 
asked to hold a lady’s shawl for her; 
since their professional etiquette forbids 
their carrying anything in their hands. 
But the same is the rule in all good society 
in Germany, and if a gentleman and lady 
walk together in the street. it is only the 
lady, not her escort, whom propriety per- 
mits to carry a parcel. To such a para- 
doxical extent does this go, that a lady 
once begged of a young American to allow 
her, for her own sake, to carry the bundle ; 
it would never do for her to be seen walk- 
ing with a man who would so degrade 
himself as to take it. This throws light 
on the story—which has always seemed 
a little incredible—of Rev. Dr. Christlieb’s 
remark that the spirit of Christ must be 
wanting in America, since he had more 
than once seen a husband fetch his wife's 
shawl for her. ‘Bear ye one another's 
burdens” was not to be found, it seemed, 
in the good pastor’s bible. And as the 
bible of German science seems equally 
destitute of any such passage, it looks as 
if the whole civilized world were in a fair 
way to be perceptibly retarded through 
the curious backwardness of one highly 
educated but semi-civilized nation. 

T. W. H. 

——— 

WOMAN UNDER THE LAW. 


An address on ‘*Woman Under the Law: 
Her Old Place and Her New,” was deliv- 
ered at the Commencement exercises of 
Boston University, by Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips Stafford, who has graduated this year 
from the Law School ‘‘cum laude.” Mr. 
Stafford comes of an old anti-slavery fami- 
ly, and does honor to his blood. The ad- 
dress is as follows: 


The last fifty years have seen, in Eng- 
land and America, a change in the legal 
condition of one-half of the race which has 
no parallel in the history of laws. When 
we remember that thoughtful minds re- 
gard the present as a transition period— 
the past as only earnest of the future—this 
becomes a significant fact. But when we 
observe that it is not due, as is often 
taught, to a spontaneous growth of the 
law itself, and still less to the labors of 
the law’s disciples; that it has been 
wrenched from a reluctant profession by 
the mightiest social and political forces of 
the epoch; when we reflect that it meas- 
ures the vast distance between 1400 con- 
servative and feudal, and 1900 radical and 
republican, it becomes to the statesman 
the most profound problem, to the reform- 
er the most prophetic event, which the his- 
tory of our times affords. 

From the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the discovery of America, Europe bowed 
under a civilization resting on the theory 
of caste—what Rumbold from the scaffold 
in 1685 called the idea “that Providence 
had sent a few men into the world ready 
booted and spurred, and millions ready 
saddled and bridled to be ridden.” Too 
selfish or too timid to trust man with his 
own rights, it ignored the individual, placed 
one man over the hundred, gave him the 
profit of their toil, and held him to answer 
for their conduct. It made the baron sole 
monarch of his pr realm, despot alike 
over wife and vassal, bound by a slender 
allegiance to the king himself. And from 
manor to cottage ran in widening circles 
this system of a tyranny without responsi- 
bility, and a homage without appeal. A 
bigoted church, a tottering State; the king 
afraid of his subject, the subject afraid of 
his king ; between the barons mutual hate, 
mutual fear, mutual jealousy; between 
brother and brother, suspicion; between 
parent and child, distrust; between lord 
and lady, a union beginning in chivalry 
and ending in servitude; physical power 
the only end, physical prowess the only 
means. We may close the volume and 
finish the chapter without its aid. We 
shall need neither Coke nor Blackstone to 
tell us the place to which woman was con- 
signed under the law which sen | from 
such a source. Her identity was lost in 
her lord’s. She could make no contract 
with him or with another. The earnings 
of her hand and brain were his. The gifts 
intended for her benefit were his. Every 
dollar of her wealth, every article of her 
personal estate, even her apparel, was laid 
at his feet, never to be restored unless by 
the free gift of his will, should he die be- 
fore her. Everything she had, everything 
due her, was his, if he chose to exercise 
his right. Had she leasehold estates? they 
were his to hold or to grant while he lived. 
Had she castles and lands? they were his 
to manage and enjoy, and if the union 
were blessed with issue, he held them for 
his life. 

In return, to her was given upon the 
death of her husband a life estate in one- 
third of all the landed property which he 
had owned; a right too often evaded 
through the trickery of lawyers, too often 
lost through the menaces of husbands, but 
remaining substantially unchanged to the 
present 5 & Upon him was thrown the 
burden of her debts and the responsibility 
for her acts. For, except in the most fla- 
grant instances, the law refused to recog- 





nize her even in her crimes. In his hand 





was placed the rod of correction, and if he 
wielded it too mildly, he answered for the 
result. Even literally was this true, for 
Mr. Justice Buller ruled that a husband 
might correct his wife ‘‘with a stick as 
large as his thumb,” which led the women 
of that day to ask the judge for ‘‘the size 
of his thumb.” 

Such, save for now and then an inter- 
ference by the more liberal rule of the 
king and his chancellors, and for a mag- 
nan — which at times softened its harsh- 
ness and so left something like a reasona- 
ble excuse for the worshippers of feudal- 
ism—such was the position of woman 
under the boasted common law of Eng- 
land, such was her position in the United 
States within the last fifty years. Where 
is she to-day? 

We must pass over four centuries, the 
most important, the most eventful in his- 
tory. What are the results? In Spain, 
Columbus and the Discovery. In Ger- 
many, Luther and the Reformation. In 
France, the Revolution and a _ republic 
whose future promises to deserve every 
drop of blood which cemented its founda- 
tions. In England, the old order of es- 
tates reversed, almost every vestige of 
feudal tyranny blotted out; the slave 
trade abolished; the West Indies emanci- 
pated; even for weary Ireland a glimpse 
of dawn. Throughout the continent a 
growth of intelligence and a diffusion of 
free principles that have brought to south- 
ern Europe a renaissance of ancient glory 
and taught the Czar that even in frozen 
and barbarous Russia the world has out- 
grown its Tamerlanes. On this side of the 
water a government whose theory, at least, 
is the absolute equality of its citizens and 
the individual responsibility of every man 
under the law; an agitation which has 

rappled and stifled the curse of its early 
ife, educated the public conscience and 
prepared the way for still more radical re- 
forms; the penal code remodelled; appe- 
tite checked; woman raised by the public 
sentiment to a place more potent than As- 
pasia’s, more ideal than the lady's of ro- 
mance, from which she has ennobled art, 
purified literature and inspired the best 
deeds of the age; the professions open to 
her; university doors thrown wide apart, 
or only waiting for a louder rap; and 
above all, Massachusetts almost brave 
enough to place in her hand the ballot, 
the last pledge of her security, the key to 
her expanding future. But what has the 
law to say to her who was a despised sup- 
pliant in the courts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? 

In England and in most of the States 
sprung from her colonies the old severi- 
ties have all but disappeared. Hardly a 
privilege of single life is surrendered at 
the altar. She can now retain her person- 
al estate and the right to recover her de- 
mands. She may buy, sell, enter into all 
kinds of civil contracts, render herself lia- 
ble for her wrongs and punishable for her 
crimes. She may hold or dispose of her 
lands and keep the profits, and in many of 
the courts sue and be sued without refer- 
ence to her husband, and this revolution, 
which has restored to her nearly every 
right of her unmarried condition, has de- 
prived her of few of the benefits which 
even the common law allowed her in con- 
sideration of the union. 

It is worth while to note that outside of 
the common law—in lands where the civil 
law obtained—woman did not sink to such 
a pitiable level as we have described. Re- 
taining her property, she wielded an influ- 
ence in courts and cabinets, over fashion 
and the people, which is one of the secrets 
and marvels of history. But this indirect 
influence was not, even in those countries, 
sufficient for her full protection. And 
again it is to be noted that with the Eng- 
lish race, under this common law, oppres- 
sive as it was, and because it was so cruel, 
sprung up that agitation—the demand for 
her rights—which has been the most pow- 
erful —_ in securing them both here 
and in Europe. ‘‘Law is only crystallized 
custom,” says the legal maxim; it follows, 
it never leads, public opinion. To be sure, 
men often forget it. Garrison taught, the 
people believed, and Lincoln wrote in 
blood the record of their conviction; and, 
as usual, the crab-like course of the pane- 
gyrist begins at the wrong end. If the 
past, from the Crusades down, has any 
lesson for the future, it is that the battle 
into which these centuries have launched 
us can never be ended by a great victory. 
As Guizot says, ‘*The struggle itself sup- 
plies, in some measure, the place of liber- 
ty.” Lawyers tell us that this code, to 
our minds so oppressive, was for that age 
the fittest which wisdom could devise. His- 
tory, intelligently questioned, makes no 
such assertion. But grant it. Imbecility 
alone could hope to impose it on the pres- 
ent age. Other ages have been content to 
recognize in woman delicate sentiments, 
refined taste and constant devotion. It 
was left for the nineteenth century to imi- 
tate the great minds of old and acknowl- 
edge her mental equality, to open for her 
feet the avenues of toil, and hold up for 
her eyes the rewards of genius. God grant 
it be not left entirely to the twentieth to 
strike from her limbs the last chain with 
which ignorance and folly have bound her ; 
that it may be our day’s proud distinction 
to welcome her to the noble fellowship of 
all high pursuits—her only dictator the 
impulse which He has given her, her only 
limit the sphere of which His gifts have 
made her capable. 


The address was so finely delivered as to 
compel applause even from those who did 
not sympathize with its most radical passa- 
ges. We expect to hear more of Mr.Stafford. 








FAREWELL RECEPTION TO MRS. SEVERANCE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Is it kind of me to withhold the crumbs 
of comfort which might fall from our 
overflowing ‘‘love-feast,” from those who 
crave them, and were not fortunate enough 
to be born Club 69ers? I am the more in- 
clined to answer my question in the neg- 
ative, as a little secret keeps bubbling te 
my lips, and will not down. A capable 
little woman has done another wonderful 
thing! Listen and J will tell it! Mrs. Bella 
Barrows, who did the surprising feat of 
translating into phonographic English as 
it went on, a speech given in Carl Schurz’s 
rapid German, has rivalled that by taking 
down my lunch table-talk with pencil and 
paper held under the table unknown to 
the guests, without her own eyes upon her 
work! Can I withhold this achievement 
from the world, which knows so little of 
the daily wonders wrought by modest 
women? 

The deed was done on behalf of the dear 
sick friend who has been always so really 
an active, vital member of our Club, and 
she would be the last to deny the enjoy- 
ment of it and its results, to any others. 
So, with your consent, dear JOURNAL, 
their pleasure shall be added to hers. 

June 14, 1883. c. M.S. 





When the company had gathered about 
the table at the N. E. Women’s Club Rooms, 
Saturday afternoon, June 9, the hostess, 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, expressed her 
delight in welcoming so many of the pio- 
neers and active workers of the early Club 
life. Ithad been her wish to make it, so far 
as the limitations of time and place would 
allow, a revival of the good old times at 3 
Tremont Place;—a ‘love-feast’” of the 
69ers ;—a company in which she had form- 
ed and cemented some of the most charm- 
ing and helpful friendships of her life. 
She then read extracts from a clever report 
by Kate Field (for the Springfield Republi- 
can) of the organization and of the first 
social meeting of the Club, in November, 
1868. Of that first board of officers only 
one—Mrs. Josiah Quincy—had died, and 
none from the later Boards, from which 
she inferred that this Club must be among 
the superbly healthful institutions of Mas- 
sachusetts which do not need official inves- 
tigation; and the dreams of enthusiasts— 
“that from hence, in crises of social or of 
national peril, such heroic voices may go 
forth as now thrill across the olive-plum- 
ed plains of Spain” (‘‘the cries of the soul,” 
by which Carolina Cornaro aroused the 
nation to slave-emancipation)—have surely 
been fulfilled in the bravery of our own 
Club women on the battle-field and in the 
hospital, and in the glorious ‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” with which our armies 
marched to the conflict which made free- 
men of our slaves. 

Looking leisurely round upon the fine 
company which “graced the board,” the 
hostess then added, significantly, ‘Al- 
though we have here already the ‘grace be- 
fore meat’ of the old order, yet I will call 
upon our gracious poet-president to give us 
an additional grace in the clever quatrain 
read in another place, but not heard by all 
of you, into which she has put the full in- 
ner meaning of our new era.” 


‘* ‘None but the brave deserve the fair,’ 
Says an old adage, writ somewhere ; 
But this to add thereto I crave: 

Let men be fuir, and women brave.” 


As the applause concluded, the hostess 
called “the brave women and the few but 
fair men to the duties which lie nearest to 
you, —the neighbor and the viand.” 

At the close of this part of the pro- 
gramme, which had been a lively, social 
one, the hostess rose to say, ‘*We will 
now begin our reminiscent chat with our 
dear, delightful president, who is already 
one of our immortals, for she dies annually 
only to rise again to be her own successor, 
—thanks to her admirable service, and to 
the loyalty and wisdom of her constituen- 
ey; a constituency which may quote its 
whole record as a proof that here civil ser- 
vice ideas of fitness for office and perma- 
nence in it, found place sooner than else- 
where ;—our president, who can be delight- 
fully reminiscent, I am sure, in even the 
réle of a minute-woman, to which I am 
compelled to assign you all, dear friends, 
more’s the pity.” 

Mrs. Howe responded in some tender and 
charming verses, which she said would be 
better if she had “had time to compose 
them,” and which were addressed to—they 
could guess whom. 

At the close of these lines the hostess 
added that Mrs. Howe in speaking from 
her heart sometimes exceeded even poetic 
license. She introduced next, as former 
presidents, Mrs. Cheney and Miss May, 
**who, although ez’s, were by no means un- 
known quantities, here or elsewhere. Mrs. 
Cheney will not deny us the pleasure we 
always expect from her.” 

Mrs. Cheney said that she was hardly 
worthy to be styled an ex-president even, 
as, like Haroun-al-Raschid, she had enjoy- 
ed the honor of reigning butaday. She 
did not even then have the absolute power 
of the caliph,—so she did not know what 
she should have done in behalf of the Club. 
In the first place, she would have built a 
fine building that should have had perfect 
ventilation. There should have been no 
drafts, no chills, no extra heat. She 


(Continued on Page 194.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar is devoting a 
few weeks to lectures in Iowa. 

Dr. MARY BELLE MOLLoy, late of Neb- 
raska, is now located at St. Elmo,Colorado, 
and is meeting with success. 

Mrs. HowARD Harr has given the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. 
Y., $60,000 to endow a professorship of 
technical mechanics, to bear the name of 
her late husband. ' 

Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has contributed to the Leader of that 
city a very able and thoughtful paper on 
co-education, in which she states, and 
meets, and logically refutes the objections 
usually made. 

Rosa BONHEUR’S latest public exhibi- 
tion of animal paintings contains pictures 
with the following interesting titles: ““An 
Old Monarch,” “*A Humble Servant,” “A 
Norman Sire,” ‘‘A Noble Charger,” “A 
Wounded Eagle,” ‘A Wild-Cat,” ‘A Ram 
in a Stable,” “‘A Badger,” and ‘*A Young 
Prince.” 

Mrs. A. A. FELLOws, of Cambridge, 
read a very practical paper at the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, last 
Sunday, on ‘One's own Company.” She 
will conduct the meeting next Sunday, 
and will speak on ‘Our Common Human- 
ity.” After this the meetings will be dis- 
continued until October. 


BEATRICE DE ROTHSCHILD, whose mar- 
riage took place last week, is nineteen 
years old, and one of the most beautiful 
brunettes in Paris, bearing a striking re- 
semblance to her mother, who was famed 
for her beauty. She is very fond of out- 
door sports, and has been said to spend 
one-half her time riding or driving, and the 
other half ‘talking horse.” She is the 
second daughter of Baron Alphonse, head 
of the Paris house. 


Mme. Bigot, daughter of the distin- 
guished American portrait-painter Healy, 
now of Paris, has been given the second 
prize by the French Academy over one 
hundred and fifty competitors, for her 
story ‘‘Marea,” lately published in this 
country as **A New Caprice.” The story 
seems to have impressed itself upon the 
French mind, for she has received letters 
of congratulation and praise from Dumas, 
Victor Cherbuliez, Jules Simon and other 
famous members of the Academy. 


Mrs. CLARA NEYMANN at Providence, 
R. I., on Tuesday evening, had an audi- 
ence of about two hundred. After the 
lecture she remained for an hour to discuss 
with the friends many pros and cons. 
She was cordially welcomed, and was 
asked to come there again. The editor of 
the German paper of Providence is a very 
intelligent, high-minded, honest man. He 
said the lecture had done a great deal of 
good. The ladies were especially pleased, 
and she made a number of converts. 


Miss ELLA A. GILES, city librarian of 
Madison, Wisconsin, is a lady whose versa- 
tile talents have given her a high place 
among the literary people of the West. 
She has been the librarian of the Madison 
Free Library for the past four years, and 
has done much in that time to improve the 
library and the people who visit it. The 
library has been enlarged, the system 
changed to a more accurate one; pictures 
have been purchased to adorn the walls, 
and many people have been induced, espec- 
ially young women, to read a better class 
of books through the influence of the in- 
defatigable librarian. During this time 
her pen has not been idle, and her poems 
and short sketches have made many news- 
paper columns interesting. She is well- 
known as the author of “Bachelor Ben,” 
‘*Maiden Rachel,” ete. 


Mrs. BELL, wife of Professor Graham 
Bell, the electrician, was one of the deaf 
pupils of Dr. Gallaudet in Washington. 
Professor Bell first met her at a reception 
at the college, and so expert was she in 
reading speech by the motion of the lips 
that they conversed together for some 
time without his discovering her infirmity. 
At last, walking through the conservatory, 
where some of the Chinese lanterns had 
gone out, he made some remark requiring 
an answer. But none was forthcoming, it 
being not light enough for her to see the 
movement of his lips. He repeated the 
remark, and again got only silence for re- 
ply. Mystified, he soon escorted her back 
to the parlor, and then, in the brilliant 
light, asked her why she had not answered 
him; but his amazement was redoubled 
tenfold at her ready reply, ‘I have never 





heard a sound in all my life.” 
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(Continued from Page 193.) 

would have drafted from the whole com- 
munity any one she pleased, to put upon 
her committees. But she did not have the 
power, and so these things were not done. 
However, she had always plumed herself 
that with Mrs. Severance she was among 
the first to suggest the existence of this 
Club. It arose.partly from the necessity 
of having a place where they could meet 
each other easily. ‘The first meeting on 
behalf of the Club was held in the parlor 
of Harriet K. Hunt. Mrs. Howe, Miss 
May, Mrs. Clarke and others were present, 
and the bantling grew so rapidly that it 
soon reached the number of 118 members. 
**It would take,” said Mrs. Cheney, ‘“‘more 
than a minute to tell how delightful and 
beneficent this Club has been to me. In 
joy and in sorrow, in weakness and in 
strength, | have here found help and com- 
fort. If it is not a church in name, I 
think it has been a church in spirit, for us 
all.” 

Speaking for Miss May,—who was al- 
ready getting her needed vacation, and had 
sent a pleasant note of God-speed and re- 
grets,—the hostess said she ‘shad hoped to 
hear of ‘plain living and high thinking,’ 
in the theory and practice ‘of the ( ‘lub, 
from Miss May. Butin her absence she 
felt impelled to say what a new glory had 
come into her own life, when, coming to 
Boston a stranger from Ohio, she had 
found Miss May among others of the noble 
single sisterhood who had learned to make 
woian’s career a full and even overflowing 
one, without marriage; and that richer to 
those to whom it did ¢ ome,—bless them !" 
“Next must come another absentee,— 
our dear and revered ‘grandmother of Bos- 
ton,’ who has won that title by invaluable 
service to two generations, and who is still 
young enough of heart to be striving to 
set the feet of a third in the pleasant w ays 
of the kindergarten. ‘Then the beloved Club 
artist, Lucey Goddard, who has made deco- 

rative art in our club-rooms high art, by 
the poetic sentiment which she has put into 
it,—she will perhaps kindly tell us some- 
thing of the two dear, early and constant 
helpers of the Club—Miss Fanny MeDan- 
iel, and Anna Parsons.” 

Miss Goddard said that long before the 
formation of the Club she and Miss Pea- 
body used to have long talks about the 
necessity of some such institution, but the 
time was not ripe. Miss Parsons also was 
wont to talk of it, and some of the meetings 
for discussion were held in a large upper 
room. Later Mrs. Cheney moved out of 
town, and felt that there should be some 
place where friends, and young girls espec- 
lally, could meet. She interested Mr. Em- 
erson, and he and all his family joined. Mr. 
J.¥. Clarke and his family joined. All 
welcomed it heartily. The first honorary 
member to be elected was Miss Parsons. 
An invalid for over thirty-eight years. un- 
able to leave her room, the club felt hon- 
ored in accepting Miss May’s suggestion to 
choose her as first honorary member. She 
was elected by acclamation. In spite of 
her invalidism and her enforced imprison- 
ment to her room, she has been not only 
an honorary but an active member. She 
has always given her sympathy, her time, 
her valued suggestions. Spiritual though 
her influence has been, it has been very 
real and helpful. Miss Goddard spoke 
also very tenderly and warmly of Miss 
McDaniel, now living in New York city. 

Next Miss Lucia Peabody was called 
upon as the faithful and only sec retary of 
these many years, for whom it is necessary 
to coin a new pronunciation and call her 
the indefa-tig-able! 

Miss Peabody spoke of the curiosity ex- 
cited over the purposes of the new Wo- 
men’s Club and of the fine ways in which it 
had been helpful. 

Referring to Miss Field’s description of 
the first Club meeting, as ‘‘a desert of wom- 
en with an oasis of men,” the hostess called 
upon Rey. Jas. Freeman Clarke as the 
sole clerical feature of that oasis, then as 
now,—but representative of many who had 
given help after he had broken the way.. 

Mrs. Howe s uggested that he be called 
the palm-tree of the desert. Mr. Clarke 
accepted the amendment, and reported the 
tree as happy of its place among the roses. 
He referred to the early eftort of Margaret 
Fuller in the Conversational Club, een 
which men were at first excluded. Among 
those who attended and survive is our dear 
Elizabeth Peabody. As she has something 
of the nature of the old Egyptians, writing 
down ae in the world that she 
sees or hears have no doubt she has 
some of those sayings written down, and 
that some time we shall have a book con- 
taining them, and it will be an interest- 
ing book, because Elizabeth Peabody is 
something like Goethe, in his Wahrheit 
und Dichtung. She unites a little fact 
with a rei it deal of imagination! [laugh- 
ter]. Her books are none the worse for 
that. It is a good thing. Her life of 
Channing is one of the most interesting 
books I ever read, just because there is so 
little of Channing and so much Elizabeth 
Peabody. We know all about Channing 
from himself and so many others, but we 
do not know so much of Elizabeth Pea- 
body. I had the privilege of attending 
some of the conversations held by Marga- 
ret Fuller, a little before the time to which 
I refer, and to which men were admitted. 
Very nice people went to them. Emerson 
was one, and Alcott probably. Greek 
mythology was the subject for discussion, 
and I remember one striking and interest- 
ing suggestion made by Margaret Fuller 
on the character of the Phoebus Apollo. 
She told us that Apollo represented the 
ideal side of art, genius in its highest form, 
and that Bacchus was the same genius in 
its human form. That Apollo was ideal 
and Bacchus human. One lady pres- 
ent, who was one of the most brilliant 
women that Boston ever saw, a beautiful 
woman, too early taken away, when she 
went home wrote a poem called ‘The 
Poet.” [Mr. Clarke repeated the poem. ] 

Mrs. Judge Sewall was then called upon: 
as *‘a sweet sister and poet of the Club, a 
tried and true helper.” She gave reminis- 
eences of her experience on the business 
committee, ‘thinking the remembrance of 
past struggle might enhance the bliss of 
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present ease.” When she entered upon her 
duties on that committee “the treasury 
was empty, four of its members worn to 
shadows by its trying demands.” She in- 
stanced the attenuated forms of Mrs. Geo. 
Tolman and Mrs. Dio Lewis. (Laughter.) 
“One of the committee had not a dark hair 
left in her head.” (Mrs. Sewall’s are en- 
tirely white, soft curls.) She read very 
effectively, an appeal to the Club by the 
committee, in verse, to the tune of “Camp- 
down Races,” (a very humorous thing). 

‘The hostess then called upon Mrs. H. M. 
Pitman, as another tried and true member 
of that committee, and as the subject of a 
sonnet by Whittier. to tell the company of 
his interest in the Club. This she did in a 
few pleasant words. 

Next the hostess called up “Judge Sew- 
all, as our valiant knight from the first,— 
our perfect and gentle knight,’ who was 
greeted with applause. He dwelt on the 
discussion over the names which had vexed 
the pioneers. They objected to *‘Sister- 
hood,” and did not like **Adelphia.” No 
Greek or Latin suited, so they compromis- 
ed at last on “Club,” which they meant to 
redeem from its old odiums. 

Premising that the remarkable record of 
the Club for health and long life might be 
explained by the fact of so many wise 
women M. D’s. among its members, and 
alluding to the representatives of two 
‘ge +hools, ” as present, the hostess called 
first upon ‘tour veteran, Dr.“ Maria Zakr- 
zewska, whose whitening hair betrays her 
years of faithful service to women.” The 
doctor became glowingly reminiscent over 
her early life in Ohio, when consigned to 
the hostess by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, as 
a candidate for the Medical College at 
Cleveland, the only one then open to wom- 
en. She raised an “audible smile” by her 
description of **the handsome woman the 
hostess then was, altho’ her hearers would 
not now believe it.” (The naughty doc- 
tor!) ; 

Next “the doughty Dress Committee” of 
the Club was called for, through its repre- 
sentatives—‘the M. D., Mary Safford; the 
artist, Miss L. H. Brown; the wit, Phebe 
Mitchell Kendall; and the (absent) wit and 
litterateur in one, Abba Goold Woolson.” 
The doctor being asked, as a “brave littie 
woman,” to speak first, she did so, with 
playful sincerity, and an effective e mndorse- 
ment of its work. 

“Sister Phebe’ 
sober view of 
vexations. 

Miss Brown gave a humorous view of the 
‘outs’ of their purses, which had never 
been “ins” from that time, but gave also a 
hearty word of endorsement. Mrs. Wol- 
cott, as a later member, seconded both, in 
a lively way. 

Next. the hostess,referring to Mrs. Liver- 
more’s thrilling story of ‘lhe Reserves,” 
called upon Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mary A. 
Livermore, as her *treserves” whose names 
we hardly dared lisp to our first timid re- 
eruits, but which have since become names 
to conjure with when we wish ‘to draw all 
our men and wome nme mbers unto us.” 

(Mrs. Livermore’s note of regret at de- 
tention by a sick bed had not arrived.) 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, who spoke in her loveli- 
est way, was, like the doctor, eulogistic of 
her early Ohio acquaintance, and of the 
aid she gave. 

In announcing Mr. Blackwell as one and 
inseparable from his beloved wife, Lucy 
Stone, the hostess playfully referred to him 
as a possible illustration of the late theory, 
that the women of New England are large- 
ly in excess of the men, in order to train 
into useful citizens that wayward sex— 
since it is computed that to the salvation of 
each man four women are necessary :—the 
mother, sister, wife, and daughter! And as 
Mr. B. had had the unusual helps toward 
discipline, of the remarkable women of his 
own family, supplemented by Lucy Stone, 
he may well be presumed worthy of our 
Club’s Round Table. Mr. B. thereupon said 

his playful and earnest word, re —y | the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Severance thirty 
years ago, and the Semicolon Club of Cin- 
cinnati, ten years before that. 

The love-feast, so thoroughly enjoyable, 
was ended by a brief sentence of thanks 
from the hostess for the overwhelming 
kindness of the tributes given her, and the 
confession of recognizing herself only, de- 
spite their flattering words, as of kin to the 
French woman of whom Mr. Emerson told 
us, ‘‘who, in no way remarkable, had the 
gift from God of loving superior persons ;*° 
and of having found them here! Thereupon 
the company adjourned to their homes or 
to the general Club Reception in the par- 
lors adjoining. 


* next took, as wits will, a 
the financial and business 
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JUSTICE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The star-route jury came into court at 
Washington, June 13, that one juror might 
be instructed as to some law point. Be- 
fore the foreman had reached the seat, 
Juror Vernon, who presented a wild and 
disordered appearance, uttered several con- 
vulsive shouts, sprang into the air, and 
fell upon the ‘floor in a fit. A scene of 
confusion followed, and counsel hurried to 
the assistance of the unfortunate juror, 
who had struck his head heavily against a 
chair in falling, and it was some time be- 
fore order was restored. Judge Wylie 
bade the other jurors retire, and pl: wed Mr. 
Vernon under the care of Dr. Powers, 
who happened to be present. 

In about fifteen minutes Deputy Marsh- 
al Fassett reported that Mr. Vernon was 
sitting wp and would soon be all right. 

Judge Wylie said, ‘tI havera good deal 
of doubt in my mind in regard to the con- 
sequences of this occurrence. This man 
has been drinking a good deal; he is a hard 
drinker. During the progress of the trial 
on one occasion I had to take him aside 
and give him a pretty sharp admonition, 
and he promised to abstain, but I have ob- 
served that he has resumed hard drinking, 
and I suppose that the confinement in the 
jury room and the cutting off of supplies 
of that kind resulted in this attack. I 
don’t know whether it is delirium tremens 
or mania-a-potu, but he is not fit to be on 
the jury. Now I suppose that the doctor 
will give him a prescri rece and it will 
probably be brandy or whiskey.” 

The Crier—He has given it to him. 





NAL: BOSTON, 


Mr. Merrick—1 suppose whatever a doc- 
tor prescribes for a juror can be taken by 
him. 

The Court—Undoubtedly; but facts of 
this kind are apt to leave the mind in so 
shattered a condition as to create a difti- 
culty. 

The Deputy Marshal—He is all right now. 

Judye Wylie—Then the jury can come 
back. 

The deputy marshal was instructed to 
allow Juror Vernon two drinks a day, but 
to prevent the circulation of the whiskey- 
bottle among the jurors. 

Of course the drunken juror decided 
“not guilty” against the star-route thieves, 
but the great public has rendered a very 
different verdict. H. B. B. 
oe 


THE EXPEDIENCY OF JUSTICE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A friend in the West after reading an 
article of mine in THRE WOMAN’s JoURNAL 
has written me at some length, rehearsing 
the old objections long since worn thread- 
bare. It would be almost an insult to the 
intelligence of my friend should I attempt 
to reply to those arguments, which have 
been so ably answered time and again. 
While fully admitting the right of every 
individual to the ballot, which few persons 
of thoughtful intelligence deny, he still 
tries to prove its inexpediency. I cannot 
better reply than in the ringing words of 
Ex-Governor Long: “It is an insult to 
human nature to doubt the expediency of 


whatever is right... He says that ‘be- 
cause women do not want the right it 
should not be forced upon them,” and 


urges that the case of the slave is not a 
parallel one, because the women of the 
United States are educated and know of 
what they speak. But the mass of women 
are not educated to any great degree, in 
regard to the laws which govern them, or 
the responsibilities which rest upon them 
as wives and mothers and citizens. The 
use of the franchise is a means of develop- 
ment, when intelligently used. He says a 
man would consider it an insult to ask nis 
wife or daughter to manage the affairs of 
town or state, as much so as to ask her to 
eurry his horse, ete. I admit the mean- 
ness of the man who should require his 
wife to curry his horse, but I see no deg- 
radation in the act itself. A young lady 
of my family performs this menial service 
each day, and feels just as much self-re- 
spect as before, yes, more, for in all neces- 
sary labor well performed there is some- 


thing elevating. He says, that ‘“*women 
are fast filling positions formerly ocecu- 


pied by men, and are proving themselves 
as skilful, but as they become 
valuable helpers they marry,” ete. But 
has this training made them any less ca- 
pable of managing the domestic machin- 
ery; any less helpful co-worker with man 
in obtaining home and fortune? He says, 
“If women had been through one political 
campaign, we would be willing to give up 
the chance to try a hand at the wheel,’ 
ete. 

Must we forever repeat that we do not 
wish to be office-holders for the sake of 
office? e do not wish to be politicians 
for the spoils; we do not desire to unsex 
ourselves. The sweet and tender ties of 
family life and the loveliness of the femi- 
nine graces are none the less desirable to 
us that we wish, us human beings and citi- 
zens, a voice in making the laws that gov- 
ern ourselves, our children, our property, 
and our wages? Our boards of education 
should not be composed of wire-pullers 
and partisans, but of large-souled, deep- 
thinking men and women. Our penal and 
reformatory institutions for women should 
feel the sympathy and counsel of our sex. 
The laws affecting our property interests 
should be put upon the same basis as 
that of men. The earnings of a life-time 
shall not be disposed of as the husband 
alone wishes. He says a sister-in-law of 
his was chosen County Superintendent of 
Schools by the votes of men and ‘also col- 
lector of water-rents by the unanimous 
votes of Democrats and Republicans, and 
puts the query,—‘*Would women have 
done this?” Possibly not; for women are 
sometimes more unjust to their own sex 
than are men. 

But there is a slavery worse than that of 
the body—a slavery of the soul. We wish 
to preserve our sons from those habits and 
that traffic which lure to destruction, and 
our daughters from the embraces of sen- 
sualism and the blighting of their fair 
lives. Will men do this for us, or must 
we rise in our might and demand for our- 
selves that our homes shall not be desecra- 
ted and our happiness destroyed? Shall I 
bring up a vision of the past to this dear 
friend of my youth? Alas! we can now 
speak of whitening hair and lessened vigor. 
All things are not now ‘‘couleur de rose.” 
The thoughtless gayety with which we 
roamed these green New England hills 
in summer, and the youthful daring with 
which we defied their tempests in winter, 
are alike things of the past. ‘There are 
young hearts growing to manhood and 
womanhood now who look to us for help 
and guidance. I recall the gentle-spirited 
mother of my friend, to whom the words 
most fitly apply: 


soon as 
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‘None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.” 

I recall the father, whose proudest boast 
it was that he was areformer, that he would 
have no complicity with that monstrous 
system which made chattels of men. I 
recall that home which was a centre and 
place of meeting for the apostles of liber- 
ty, under whose roof-tree Garrison and 
Burleigh were honored guests, ‘and from 
whose portals were sent out ringing words 
for freedom and justice toall. That moth- 
er sleeps quietly on a hill-slope near by. 
The eldest son, in whose face were mir- 
rored the changes from day to gay in his 
invalid mother, so intense was his sympa- 
thy and love for her, was lately brought to 
share her resting-place. Soon other mem- 
bers of this loving family, who,as my friend 
truly says, ‘*made his childhood a happy 
one,” will be brought here also. I trust 
that the record of those who are left will 
not be a less proud one than of those who 
are but that they will be found 
true reformers and will not say, as does 
my friend,—‘*There must be a dividing line 
somewhere and this will always bring in- 
;” but that they will return to the 
spirit of that olden time when there was to 
be no compromise whatever with wrong 
or sin. For — 

“Ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.”’ 
H. S. NAHMER. 

Cummington, June 18, 1883, 

oe 
“HAT OR BONNET’? 


gone, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Knowing that others as well as myself 
can deeply sympathize with B., in her ex- 
perience with hats and bonnets, perhaps 
my remedy may assist them out of the dif- 
ficulty, or may lead some one to give a bet- 
ter suggestion. After years of suffering | 
in this matter, I have found my only way | 





isto buy a “block,” or have one made to 
and have my hats 
If a large hat is in style, it can 
if small it can be made larger | 
‘foundation.””. Many of the | 
“new” hats and bonnets in the stores are 
those left from the last 
pressed into new shapes. 

The **Bonnet Bleachery” establishments 
do this now very nicely for about fifty 
cents, or one can do it herself with a warm 
flatiron and a damp cloth. ‘The *sold-fash- | 
ioned” blocks can be purchased for a trifle. | 
There are milliners who go out by the day, 
who will do this, and can also use old mate- 
rial to good advantage. Of course one must 
be independent of the ‘looks’ of those 
who are adorned(?) with the latest style 
of bonnet or hat, but what is that to the 
comfort of having « pretty and sensible 
one? Such can never be ugly. In hats, 
as in all articles of dress, every one should 
wear what is becoming to herself, and 
every lady using her own sense and taste 
can superintend her millinery. We wom- 
en make a great mistake by putting our- 
selves ‘“‘into the hands” of our milliners or 
dressmakers, and then expecting to retain 
our individuality. 

This will be obviated in the future by 
young ladies who are learning millinery 
and dressmaking in our schools, for they 
san never be imposed upon, even if they 
do not choose to practise the art them- 
selves. H. 


suit, 
upon it. 
be cut to fit; 
by adding 


‘pressed over” | 


over season and 


LIFE OF OBERLIN. 


A few copies of Mrs. Josephine E. But. 
ler’s deeply interesting ‘Life of Oberlin.» 
are for sale at the office of the Womay’s 
JOURNAL. We will send it, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of the price, one 
dollar,or we will send the ‘*Life of Oberlin» 
postpaid on receipt of $2.50 with the name 
of a newsubscriber. A notice of the wor, 
will be found in the JOURNAL of May 5th, 
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EXTREME TIRED FEELING.—A | tole tells us 
“the first bottle has done my danghter a great deg} 
of good, her food does not distress her now, nor 
does she suffer from that extreme tired feelin 
which she did before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla® 
A second bottle effected a cure. No other prep. 
aration contains such a concentration of vita}. 
izing, enriching, purifying and invigorating 
properties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Iv tHE Diamond Dyes more coloring is given 
for 10 cts. than in any 15 or 25-cent dyes, and 
they give faster and more brilliant colors. 


Joun Morrisry, the renowned ex-pugilist, 
sporting man, and lately Member of Congress, 
died at Hot Springs, Ark. The prime cause of 
his death has been ascribed to chronic heart dis. 
ease. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is the only 
certain cure for this malady ever discovered, 
When used as directed, it bas never been known 
to fail in effecting a cure, It would, if taken, 
have saved Morrisey. At druggists. 


Tue Greatest of all personal charms is g 
beautiful face. Young ladies and women, do not 
forget this. Education and health will place you 
above the average woman, but when you have a 
clear complexion without the slightest tendency 
to any skin disease, yon are possessed with 
charms that will be a pleasure to the day of your 
death. Apply Swayne’s Ointment on the a 
pearance of any Skin Eruption and you will fee} 
glad and happy. 6 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


A. RE you aware that in your blood the 
oh taint of secrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease, 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 

OoD'Ss SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 


Messrs. CC. 1. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 

* * My youngest son has alw: iys been 
senutte ad with Serofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from hisears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
dise harging so that I was obliged to wasli 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
as rinty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
fast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely B hg 9d 








. C. SANBORN, 
No, 168 mR. ick St., Lowell, "Mass. 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we See L warr: unted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is reeognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost {nt nite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reli: ible pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Zditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared b. by C. - HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs, WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bettle ly-7 





A Letter from Enily Faithful 


“Tt is with the utmost confidence that I recom- 
mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, I do 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benefits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
life. After taking the ViTaLizeEp PHosPHITES 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
working men and women—especially those en- 

aged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy so 
simple and so efficacious. 

EMILY FAITHFULL.,” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
By Druggists or mail. 


NKSTAN 
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Try the poet size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic ountain Pen,$1.00 each. 


UMPHBEYS 


OMEOPATHC A RY 


VET EE IFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, aay Sees, HOGS, 
and POULTR 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Flomphires ys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used b: 
armers, Stoc reeders, Livery Stable an 
urfmen, Horse Railroads, Mannfacturers, 

Coal M 

and Menageries, and others han 

with perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, wed pp.) 
sent Las e by mail on receipt of price, 50 cent 

t2” Pamphiets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NRE DEBILITY 


Sap Weakness and Pros- 
FOP Ti over-work or 
is radically 
No, by it, 
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366 a week in yourowntown. ‘Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co. , Portland 
Maine. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands all ove 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY DISEASES.|: 
a 


wc te that you are avictimP? THEN DO 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, Ao 

druggist will recommend it) and it w 

specdily overcome the disease and 

healthy action. 
ne cr retention of Urine, bric 

a its,and dull dragging 

Ail speedily yiela to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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LET US DO WHAT WE CAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your editorials on working women are 
right to the point, and should be read by 
every one interested in the improvement 
of our race. Those articles by Mrs. Cut- 
jer were especially practical. And that is 
what we need,—something that touches 
nome and home life. It is all right enough 
to deal in theories, and to tell of the ad- 
yancement there will be in our condition 
when we have gained suffrage. Mean- 
while, there are very many women of all 
ages and conditions who would help them- 
selves if they only knew how. 

A little sketch now and again, telling us 
what to do and how to do it, is most valua- 
ple. The cry with some is **Gain wealth ;” 
with another, ‘*Educate yourself; and yet 
we hear with others, ‘‘Do whatever you 
can do, but do it well.” ‘That, [ think, is 
as good advice as can be given. Surely, if 
God had not meant ts to go out in the 
world and do anything and everything, He 
would never have given us our various 
faculties. 

Nothing exists but what is useful, and 
has been created with such design. The 
meanest insect that crawls is of some ne- 
cessity in the economy of nature. Can 
we then, even for a moment, imagine that 
aclass of beings live and breathe and have 
been assigned no particular place in life? 

“Oh yes,” you will say, “ther place is 
the household.” 

That is well, and nobody wil! contradici 
it, but often faculties and her desires lead 
her beyond that, and in this age, when we 
point with pride to our statesmen who 
have by their own exertions raised them- 
selves to first places in our country, why 
do we question a woman's motive who 
seeks to help herself? 

If a woman has brains and feels that her 
place is out in the world, political econo- 
mists should give her opportunity to make 
her brain-power available. ‘This will ena- 
ble her to employ others, less favored 
than herself, to attend to household mat- 
ters. The more people employed and the 
better wages given, the less need there 
will be of places of correction. Every 
one believes this, and the first thought 
that presents itself in regard to homeless 
children is to give them a trade or to place 
them on a farm, so that they will be able 
to procure an honest living. 

So when our women procure good sala- 
ries as editors. writers, lawyers and doc- 
tors, others must be brought in to attend 
to matters at home, and Uncle Sain’s coin 
goes round and round, and carries with it 
the comforts and even the luxuries of the 
day. ‘This is as it should be, and it is all 
nonsense to talk of ruined households and 
waste in the kitchen and kindred matters. 

Let every woman do what she can do, 
and turn neither to the right nor to the 
left. Ere long light will come out of 
darkness. M. M. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


PLANTING THE RABBITS. 


A TRUE STORY BY ANNIE E. F. 

Two of our children have a vegetable 
garden in a sunny opening between shel- 
tered hot-beds and some evergreen trees. 
The energies of these children seem to 
turn towards vegetables, as they can find 
myriads of wild flowers without care. 
They arise early and hoe the weeds, and 
at evening can often be seen with the 
sprinkling-can, generously watering their 
shoes and clothes, as well as the plants. 

With natural advantages and good care, 
their slender garden bears good fruit, and 
last year a large beet, some butter beans, 
and two turnips found their way to our 
table long before the real farm had yielded 
anything. One morning I found the beet, 
a huge one, served hot with butter sauce, 
at my breakfast plate. I was expected to 
eat it all to show my appreciation of their 
industry. 

The baby has his corner of the garden. 
He varies this sometimes by making a hill 
or mound, then levelling it. If the seeds 
do not come up, he digs them up and re- 
plants them. Strangely, with all his care, 
but little return is made for his labor. 

Well! one bright morning last week, I 
saw from my window what seemed to be 
& more extensive kind of agriculture. A 
lump of something was being carried by 
the elder two children, baby following 
with pick-axe and shovel. After a while 
they came in with, ‘*We've planted the 
Tabbits !” You will wonder at this strange 
Piece of gardening, and to understand it, 
we must go back to last summer. 

One day last July, one of our hired men 
brought from somewhere a little white 
rabbit and gave it to Harold. ‘They found 
behind the wind-mill, among old lobster- 
pots and other things, a tent-shaped coop 
Which had sheltered a feathered family 
Consisting of a hen and twenty ducks. 
Harold nailed laths and shingles around 
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the bottom, and made, as he thought, a safe 
home for Bunny. It was brought to the 
lawn in front of the house, and the chil- 
dren put enough clover, grass, cabbage- 
leaves and crackers in for him to have 
killed him with indigestion, if he had not 
had more judgment in eating dainties than 
part of a superior race have. All sorts of 
devices were resorted to, to keep supposed 
enemies out. 

Growing stronger, he soon began to 
squeeze between the laths, and the chil- 
dren, like sentinels, had to take turns 
watching him, which they did patiently 
through many an hour. For reward came 
real love from the little fellow. He ran 
over the lawn, looking like a snow-ball, 
nestling at the bottom of a syringa-bush, 
or peeping out from clover or grass. He 
was carried across the carriage-drive, so 
that he might scamper back to his house. 
He raised his ears at any great noise, and 
he would let the children catch him, lick- 
ing their ears and hands; but oh, how his 
tiny heart beat when we elders tried to 
‘atch him! It took part of the time of 
mother, father, big brother, and the nurse 
to take care of this small creature. One 
evening the house was empty; he had es- 
caped from his prison. Before this he was 
only taken out through a door in the roof. 
A sorrowful family went to bed that night. 
It took the children a long time to go to 
sleep, for where was our pet? 

The next morning, to our surprise, he 
was quietly nibbling his clover in his pen, 
winking his pink eyes as if to say, “I 
guess I can take care of myself.” He had 
burrowed a hole under the side of his 
house, making a sort of sub-plough of 
himself, and had gone on a moonlight 
journey, the evening being fine. We 
stopped up the hole, but his courage grew 
with his size. Ile became so wild we could 
not catch him, absenting himself often for 
days at a time, and hiding amidst a thicket 
of blackberry vines, refusing all invita- 
tions to come out. 

The farmer who had given him to us 
succeeded in catching him with a net, in 
December. He was much frightened at 
being ensnared in the meshes of this net, 
and it seemed as if he would die. But we 
found an old unused shed, and this was 
given him for ‘“*winter quarters,” and he 
soon became tame. The sun shone in, 
clean hay was furnished for a bed, and the 
children scoured the meadows for new 
clover and grass, which they found under 
dry stubble long after winter had come. 
He relished this dainty fare, and nestled 
under their chins, but scratched me when I 
tried to hold him. One day a second rab- 
bit was put in for company during the 
lengthening nights; and these were both 
well cared for daily. 

In January I was sick in bed, and one 
morning was awakened by loud cries; 
‘Rachel weeping for her children, and 








would not be comforted because they were 
not.” ‘The rabbits had been found dead; 
one had an ear bitten off; the other, as no 
marks of cruelty were upon him, had prob- 
ably died of fright. 

There were traces of tears upon the faces 
of the breakfast party that morning. ‘The 
children laid the murder to the coachman’s 
eat, a gaunt, unlovely one, to dogs, and 
even to one of the farmers whom they did 
not love, probably because they were often 
required to look for missing tools, piteh- 
forks, shovels and other articles which 
they borrowed without asking, and forgot 
to return to the proper place. Harold, 
aged nine, and not possessed of much 
muscle, proposed to sit up one night with 
his father’s gun to watch for the enemy. 
Traps and other devices were suggested 
to assist in the discovery. Doubtless, a 
weasel had burrowed under the door and 
killed them. 

The weather was too cold to allow a 
proper funeral, and it was decided to put 
it off until spring. The bodies were care- 
fully laid in seaweed, pieces of ice placed 
around them, and like the babes in the 
woods they were covered with dried leaves. 
A loneliness tilled our hearts. 

I had forgotten the sad fate of the pets 
until this particular May morning last 
week when I heard the shout, **We've 
planted the rabbits!” They were found 
in a good state, and this unusual proces- 
sion of shovels and children was the funer- 
al. They were buried in a corner of their 
garden under a lot of despised tiger-lilies 
which I had thrown away, but which had 
been rescued by the children. I expect a 
lot of these yellow flowers will blossom 
over their graves. 

We shall miss these tender creatures. 
Bunny's snowy form outlined against the 
green made the lawn attractive. His nim- 
ble feet led the children many a happy 
chase. The little heart is still, but maybe 
God has found room for its intelligence. 
I cannot somehow feel that this dumb 
animal went out entirely, so pleasant did 
he make our past summers, and so human 
seemed the love he showed for the chil- 
dren. 

The children who live in the city, even 
those whose summer vacations are passed 
at the mountains or sea-side resorts, do 











not know the joy the dumb animals afford 
country-reared children. The soft-eyed 
salves which are tied upon the lawn in 
various places to nibble the young grass, 
the funny-looking lambs which jump so un- 
ceremoniously upon their mother’s backs, 
and whose long thin legs seem equal to 
any piece of nonsense; the more intelli- 
gent colts, whose rough caresses warn one 
against a too close approach; the mites of 
chickens; the ducks which soon learn to 
come out of the pond when called to sup- 
per; the beautiful pigeons which flock to 
a call for breakfast, reminding us of Ven- 
ice and St. Mark’s; the waifs in shape of 
homeless cats; the countless ants whose 
perfectly-constructed homes interest us; 
all these are but a part of the same heart 
that pulsates in the cloud and in the star. 





Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder, 





Price, $3 00. 
Adjustable! Convenient! Ornamental! 


Call and examine it. 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON. ‘ 


immer Musie Books 


FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Yes, it is undoubtedly a good plan to take with you 
to the summer home a well selected set of music books 
for singing and for playing. 

For Singing, take: 
> Pa N Enlarged 
Gems of English Song. “Eink 

($2 boards, or $2 50 cloth), the best miscellaneous 

selection of popular songs, with accompaniment, ex- 

tant. 


Minstrel Songs, Old & New. 
($2 boards, $2 50 cloth). Best and only collection 


of the world-wide, famous Plantation, Jubilee and 
Minatre] Songs. 
s > ¥ ‘ 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
(82 boards, $2 50 cloth). Admirable assemblage of 
the sweetest sacred lyrics. Viano or Organ accom- 
paniment. 
For Playing, take: 
7 x = s (32 boards, $2 50 
Musical Favorite. (ri )o"S.0503 
very well chosen collection of Piano pieces of me- 
dium difficulty. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. ) Each $2 bds, $250 cloth. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. | The very brightest piano 
music published. Descriptions of 30 other first- 
class collections sent on application. 


In Press and Nearly Ready: 


A Grand Book of War Songs 


For Camp Fires, and all G. A. R. meetings. Look 
out for it! 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—AND-— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 








ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 


Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
&c., dc, 
Frames 














BOSTON. 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner PennsylvaniaAve. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


NOW iS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WIRE SCREENS 


At UNDERWOOD ’S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Warranted to fit every window. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 








BROOK FARM TO CEDAR MOUN- 
TAIN: 1861-1862. 


By General Georer H. Gorpon. With Four 


Maps and Four Heliotype I)lustrations. 


1 volume, 12mo, $3. 


An exceedingly interesting account of the military 
operations in Northern Virginia during the first two 
years of the Civil War, written by one of the foremost 
fighting generals of the Federal army, and presenting 
a vivid succession of pictures of the campaigns along 
the upper Potomac, Shenandoah, Rappahannock, and 
Rapidan, with a great number of anecdotes of camp, 
council, and battle-field. 


The New Guide to the Conversation 
in Portuguese and English. 


In Two Parts. By Pepro CaroLino. First Ameri- 
can Edition, reprinted verbatim et literatim. With 
an introduction by MARK TWAIN. 


One volume, 16mo. In flexible cloth, $1; in paper 


covers, 50 cents, 


This exquisitely ludicrous book, which has already 
excited inextinguishable laughter in England, is now 
introduced to the American people in a choice little 
edition; and many will enjoy ‘ite delicious uncon- 
scious ridiculousness and its enchanting naiveté. The 
preliminary essay by Mark Twain gives a peculiar in- 
terest to this celebrated little phrase-book, and will 
make it a classic of fun. 


His Second Campaign. 


The 16th volume of the favorite and popular Round- 
Robin Series of anonymous novels. 


lvol. 16mo. #1. 


“His Second Campaign” is a very charming and or- 
iginal story of a remote valley of northern Georgia, 
called “The Pocket,” with its impoverished Southern 
aristocrats, Georgia “crackers,” ex-guerilla ‘*moon- 
shiners,” and intrusive Chicago Yankees. Readers of 
**Homoselle” and “A ‘Tallahassee Girl” need not be 
reminded of the rare merit and delightsomeness o 
the Round-Robin southern stories. 


Familiar Sketches of PHILLIPS 
EXETER ACADEMY and Sur- 
roundings. 

By Frank H. CUNNINGHAM. 1 vol. Small quarto. 

Illustrated. $2 50. 


An elegant volume, tilled with interesting reminis- 
censes and descriptions of the eminent Exeter school; 
its history, from 1783 to 1883; the Phillips family; and 
the buildings, societies, and legends of the academy. 
This work will have an especial interest for all old 
students and friends of Phillips, in view of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the academy, June 21st, 1883. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


D.LOTHROP&CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





The Baptism in Fire. 


The Privilege and Hope of the Church in all Ages 
By CHARLES EDWARD SMITH, with an Introduc- 
tory Note by Rev. Aveustus Tl. Strone, D. D., 
President of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
$1.25. 

The Baptism in Fire is a very superior work, strong 

hought in a masculine English style. It is a vigorous 
discussion of the nature and results of the higher 
spiritual influence promised to Christians. Conserva- 
tive and well-balanced, a valuable contribution to re- 
ligious thought. 


Men and Women: Their 
Structure and Function. 
By Franx D. CLtum, M. D. $2. 


In this work we have at last what has so longbee n 
needed—a clear, concise, comprehensive description of 
the different parts of the human system and their 
functions, not obscured by technical terms and phrases, 
and adapted to the reading of the young as well as the 
old; a hand-book, in fact, for the school, the family, or 
the general reader. “Every man and woman,” re- 
marks the author, “should know how to supply the 
wants and direct the powers of his or her own body, 
and yet,” he adds, “there is nothing upon which 
more ignorance and carelessness prevail.” The author 
is a practical physician and surgeon, and the volume 
he here presents to the public may be safely accepted 
as a standard reliable work. 


Around the Ranch. 


By Be.tie KELLoGG Towne. 12mo, $1 25. 


This new issue in the V. I. F. Series promises 
to become as popular as its predecessors, It is origin. 
al, fresh, and written with great naturalness and 
power; its pathos is exquisitely touching. 


*,* These books can be had of al! booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


heartily welcomed by all 
will find it equal in power and interest to any of her 
previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 


195 


WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 


By Amanpa M. Dovetas. Price, $1 50. 


This last volume by this popular author will be 
veabens of “In Trust,” who 





Or, There’s no Piace Like Home. 
By Amanpa M. Dovetas. Price, $1 50. 
A very popular novel, and now first issued uniform 


in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 

SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 

IN TRUST. 


Per Volume, #1 50. 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By WALTER HARRIMAN, ¢x-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Price, $2 50. 


This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads “the land of the saered 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 
in the Empire. 

By Henry RvueGues, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 

The author bad peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observations, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are fall of 
interest to all intelligent persons, 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By Caarves F. Tawine. Price, $1 25. 
A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
keen man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 











Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, W‘fe, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address ‘Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VII. in‘*American Statesmen” series. By JoHn 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author of 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account «f Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous part in shuping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the series of ‘* Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By OuiveR WENDELL Hotmes. New and revised 
edition, uniform with the ‘‘Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table,” etc. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“Tt is full of wit and wisdom and interest, and in- 


deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LoNDOoN ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLtver WENDELL Hotes. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
A Novel by Antuur 8. Harpy. 16mo, $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8. OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Georee P. Laturor, author of ‘A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an origina) full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NrEw York TIMEs. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy ee yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and a It 

eS traveler just the information he needs, in the 
at form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. Eastlake, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of *‘Hints on Household Taste,” etc. 
Smal] quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 
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FAREWELL RECEPTION TO MRS. SEVERANCE. 


Mrs. C. M. Severance, who was the first 
president, and, essentially, the founder of 
the N. E. Women’s Club, gave a fare- 
well reception to the original members, 
on Saturday before last, in view of 
her return to California in September. 
The table was spread in the back parlor, 
with a dainty feast, which had the addi- 
tion of wit and wisdom, in prose and verse, 
and many reminiscences from James Free- 
man Clarke, Julia Ward Howe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Mrs. Pitman, Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, Lucy Stone, H. B. Black- 
well, Dr. Zakrzewska, Mrs. Kendall and 
others. ‘After this, the whole club met in 
their parlors, and again there was a feast 
of fine things for both mind and body. 

Mrs. Severance was the queen of the oc- 
casion, beautiful and radiant, charming 
the hour with many reminiscences of the 
earlier time, and with happily-chosen 
words for the present. She was well sup- 
ported by her husband, Mr. T. C. Sever- 
ance, and by her daughter, Mrs. Burrage. 
Her newly acquired daughter-in-law sat 
on her left, in evident sympathy with her 
surroundings. 

A pleasant account of the proceedings 


will be found elsewhere in these columns. 
‘4 





a -O=— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RELIGION. 


The subjection of women is the worst 
and wickedest fact in the world. It is the 
principle of despotism in its most insidious 
guise. It pervades society like an atmos- 
phere. It poisons human life at the root. 
It corrupts morals, perverts law, distorts 
theology, debases marriage and degiades 
the home. It underlies all the vices, orig- 
inates all the crimes, and perpetuates all 
the miseries of mankind. So long as the 
satanic idea of masculine rule predomin- 
ates, so long the mass of men and women 
cannot be well born or well bred. 

The establishment of woman suffrage, 
therefore, is the most important step in 
political progress. It will prove the most 
beneficent, as it is the most radical, of all 
reforms. The great historic change from 
despotism to democracy, from a monarchy 
to a republic, is only a prelude to the 
grander change from an aristocracy of 
sex toa government of the whole people— 
men and women. Human nature must be 
represented, and human nature is dual— 
male and female—ever one, yet eternally 
and forever different. When this dual hu- 
man nature has its united expression, gov- 
ernment will become natural and harmon- 
ious—the normal expression of the human 
will. ‘Till then, it is at best only a make- 
shift and a compromise. 

It is not that women are worse or better 
than men, but different. Like acid .and 
alkali, the sexes are corrosive while apart. 
United they form the salt which can never 
lose its savor, because its quality is generic 
and inherent. 

In view of this great fact in nature, 
which we are seeking to embody, how piti- 
fully unimportant are the party issues of 
the hour! How can any man cast his vote 
without reference to the position of legis- 
lators and governors on this question? 
How can any woman regard the suffrage 
issue as secondary? Woman suffrage must 
be first, or itis nothing. It is more than 
the creed of a sect, or the shibboleth of a 
party ; it is a’ philosophy, a principle, and 
a religion. H. B. B. 

—— = -O-O— 
WOMAN AND THE DOCTORS. 

The opposition to women on equal terms 
with men in the medical colleges in Cana- 
da is creating much discussion. The Can- 
ada Lancet says: 

“We venture to think that a mistake has 
been made in breaking with Dr. Jenny K. 
‘Trout,who was prepared to donate $10,000 
on conditions which, when properly un- 
derstood and explained, are not at all un- 
reasonable. As matters are at present, it 
seems not improbable that another School 
will be inaugurated under the terms laid 
down by Dr. Trout, with ample funds, 
and conditions more likely to secure the 
pte age of lady students than the one 
above mentioned. We cannot but feel that 
Dr. Barrett has made a fatal blunder,when 
a little tact was all that was necessary to 
have made success beyond peradventure. 
We also learn, through the local press, that |- 
the medical staff of the Kingston College 

urpose opening a separate medical school 
om women in October next.” - 


The Lancet is right. Dr. Barrett did 
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contempt upon women who, whenever 
they have been trusted, have proved them- 
selves equal to, and worthy of, the trust. 
A lawyer years ago interrupted Abby 
Kelley in the midst of her speech by a ques- 
tion. Replies followed, till the lawyer 
found himself and his side of the question 
going under before the clear, pitiless logic 
of Abby Kelley. Then he said, with an air, 
“T won't discuss with a woman,” and hid 
his poverty of power by silence. Is this 
also the case with the doctors in Canada? 


Do they fear the women as professors? 


L. S. 
—————__ + —e@-e— 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


If the Raymond excursionists look back 
with delight to their sojourn at Monterey, 
they remember their quarters in the Palace 
Hotel at San Francisco with almost vindic- 
tive dislike. It is a vast gloomy building 
with spacious parlors and reception-rooms, 
adorned with remarkably fine pictures. 
It deserves its name of Palace, and the 
table is excellent. ‘The secret of our gen- 
eral dislike to it lay in the fact that the 
excursionists, being a large party and 
taken at reduced rates, were lodged in dark 
rooms opening upon a gallery which sur- 
rounds an inner court-yard roofed with 
glass. The rooms are large and hand- 
somely furnished, but so dark that it is 
necessary to keep the gas burning all day ; 
they are not visited by a ray of sunshine 
from year’s end to year’send. Such places 
are unfit for human habitation. The few 
members of the party who did not share 
the general antipathy to the hotel were 
those who, from invalidism or some other 
cause, had been assigned to rooms opening 
into the outer air. 

It would have been worth while, how- 
ever, to live for a few days even in a less 
cheerful place, if such could be found, for 
the sake of seeing San Francisco. The 
city is full of new and curious sights. 
The cable cars, which supply the place of 
horse-cars on the hilly, almost mountain- 
ous side-streets, are an object of interest to 
all eastern visitors. ‘They run in pairs, an 
open car in front and a closed one behind, 
so that you can take your choice. The 
open car has one seat facing forward, one 
facing backward, and two, back to back, 
facing either side of the street. Thus you 
can seat yourself so as to look in any de- 
sired direction. When the passengers are 
all in, the car starts, and without visible 
means of locomotion glides rapidly up one 
hill and down another, like the car in 
which Moore’s Epicurean escapes with 
Alethe from the Temple of Isis. A steam- 
engine at the station-house furnishes the 
motive power for the whole road. By it 
an iron cable, which runs in a deep groove 
midway between the rails, is kept in con- 
stant motion. The car has some sort of 
claw, by which it grasps the cable and is 
drawn along. When it wants to stop, it 
simply lets go. This is the most delight- 
ful kind of street-car yetinvented. It goes 
faster than a horse-car—so fast, indeed, 
that at first you feel sure the car has brok- 
en loose and is running away down hill. 
You also have the pleasure of swift motion 
without the painful sight of the straining 
muscles and heaving sides of overworked 
horses. 

One of these railways runs up Califor- 
nia St., past the residences of San Francis- 
co’s nabobs. The houses are almost all of 
wood, and seldom more than two stories 
high. This is due to the fear of earth- 
quakes, which has never died out of the 
people’s minds since they had their last 
severe shock, fifteen years ago. A well- 
built frame house, like a well-made wood- 
en box, will endure a good deal of shaking, 
while a stone house comes all to pieces, 
and crushes everything within it in its 
fall. , 

We followed one of these car-lines to its 
end, and found ourselves just outside a 
large cemetery. We made our way over 
the fence, and strolled for some time 
among neglected graves overgrown with 
brilliant wild-flowers, and more preten- 
tious tombs over some of which orien- 
tal-looking palm-trees stood guard. The 
names on the grave-stones were of all 
nationalities, and gave us as vivid an idea 
of the cosmopolitan character of the city 
as the sign-boards in the business streets. 
Coming out of the cemetery on the other 
side, we were hailed by several children 
with the offer of bouquets for sale. Luck- 
ily, we bought none. I say luckily, for 
we found afterwards that these little vul- 
tures steal from the graves the flowers left 
there by sorrowing relatives, and offer 
them for sale to newly-arrived mourners, 
or to the passers-by. 

We all took the regulation carriage- 
drive around the city, visiting the Golden 
Gate Park, and wondering at the industry 
which carted so much fertile soil hither, 
deposited it in the midst of a desert of 
shifting sand-hills, and then planted trees 
and bushes on it and made a park. Lupines 
are planted on the outskirts to do battle 
with the sand. Our companion, a grace- 
ful slip of a girl, daughter of a Republican 
ex-senator, lamented over the fact that we 





lunder. It is too late in the day to pour 


could not see the park in its glory, be- 





cause the Democratic city-government had 
cut off the water—a piece of economy all 
the more distasteful to many patriotic citi- 
zens inasmuch as the Knights Templars 
were coming, and would not see the city 
at its best. The city government had also 
cut.off the gas, so that the streets at night 
were lighted only by the store windows 
and the full moon. 

The windows were full of comic pictures 
relating to this unusual state of things. 
One was entitled ‘‘Garotter-proof!” It 
represented an exultant citizen who had 
made himself a walking arsenal of bowie- 
knives, revolvers, &c., and was preceded 
by a bull-dog carrying a lantern. 

The Democratic side of the story was 
that they succeeded a Republican adminis- 
tration, and found the city treasury empty. 

Notwithstanding its lack of irrigation, 
the park was pretty, and gay with bushes 
of golden broom in full flower. We were 
taught at school how the haughty Plan- 
tagenets hypocritically wore the lowly 
broom for their crest; but if the planta 
genista be the same as the broom of San 
Francisco, a brighter or prouder crest 
could hardly have been desired, even by 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

Our ride took us to the Cliff House, an 
hotel perched on the brow of a steep bluff 
overhanging the Pacific. It is a favorite 
terminus for pleasure-drives, and com- 
mands in clear weather a fine view of the 
Golden Gate. At the time of our visit, the 
Golden Gate was lost in haze. But we 
stood on the breezy piazza, looked down 
upon the water, and saw the seals swarm- 
ing by hundreds over the rocks below, and 
listened to their hoarse barking, and were 
loath to come away. ‘These seals are 
tamer than those of Monterey, and will 
come to the base of the cliff, it is said, to 
be fed with scraps from the hotel kitchen. 

One big old seal, which died not long 
ago, went by the name of Ben Butler. On 
his decease, the San Francisco papers 
came out with sensational head-lines— 
“Old Ben Butler Dead at Last’’—and cre- 
ated quite a stir before the trick was dis- 
covered. 

It is said that the stranger visiting San 
Francisco may walk through Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Mexican, French, German and Chinese 
districts, and scarcely hear a word of Eng- 
lish for a dozen blocks. The Chinese 
quarter is the most interesting, being the 
strangest and most unfamiliar. It is a rec- 
tangular block, seven squares long by three 
or four wide, and was much frequented by 
the Raymond excursionists. You met 
them everywhere, laden with brown paper 
parcels of all shapes and sizes, and beam- 
ing cheerful recognition upon you with 
your parcels. The excursionists must have 
been worth hundreds of dollars to the 
Chinese store-keepers of San Francisco, so 
eagerly did they invest in sandal-wood 
fans, tall gaudy vases, nests of concentric 
eggs, silk handkerchiefs, crape shawls, 
ivory back-scratchers, oriental doll-babies, 
astonishing Chinese pin-cushions, and the 
thousand and one curiosities which the 
smiling Celestials spread before our daz- 
zled eyes. 

The dealers in trunks also profited by 
our stay, as many of the party had to buy 
extra trunks to carry home their acquisi- 
tions. These included not merely the pur- 
chases made in San Francisco, but filigree 

jewelry from Santa Fé, enormous pine- 
cones from the Yo-Semite, moss and bark 
from the Big Trees, man-crabs and abalona 
shells from Monterey—in short, curiosities 
picked up all across the continent. 

Chinese are to be met with everywhere 
in the streets, but in their own quarter 
they swarm. They wear their pig-tails 
sometimes dangling, sometimes done up at 
the back of their heads so as to be as little 
conspicuous as possible, sometimes looped 
about their necks like a necklace. The 
tails are pieced out with black twine, braid- 
ed in so skilfully that, though the upper 
part of the tail is evidently all hair and the 
lower part all twine, it is impossible to tell 
where the one ends and the other begins. 
The children are not so particular. They 
often braid their little black tails with blue 
or magenta twine, and very funny it looks. 

We saw a good many Chinese children, 
little girls with shoes low at the heel, and 
silver anklets on their bare ankles; little 
boys with their cerebrums carefully 
shaved,and the inevitable rudimentary pig- 
tail; even a few Chinese babies, extraor- 
dinary little objects carried on the backs 
of children not much older than them- 
selves. ‘The almond-eyed urchins played, 
cried, quarrelled and made it up, much like 
Caucasian children; and the howl of one 
irate Chinese baby sitting on a door-step 
might have been uttered by any of my 
young cousins. 

Very few women are to be seen on the 
streets. Here and there is one sweeping 
out a store or performing some other men- 
ial office, dressed in blue jean blouse and 
trousers, and distinguishable from a man 
only by the way of doing up her hair. 

Some of us will never remember without 
shame what we did in the Chinese quarter. 
If any one had told us when we left Bos- 
ton that within six weeks we should walk 
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into people's houses uninvited, invade their 
bed-rooms, parlors and kitchens in a star- 
ing crowd, handling their household goods, 
looking at them as they cooked their food 
or lay in bed, and commenting aloud on 
their habits and personal appearance—we 
should have indignantly denied that we 
could be guilty of such bad manners. We 
should have said, and truly, that they 
would be justified in calling upon the po- 
lice to turn us out. Yet thatis what we 
did in Chinatown; and we did it following 
in the wake of a policeman, who led the 
way and acted as showman. 

It is the custom to ‘*do” Chinatown in 
small parties, under the escort of a police- 
man. Evening is the favorite time, as then 
people are athome. We followed the cus- 
tom. We were not without qualms, but 
our curiosity overcame our courtesy. As 
one lady said, ‘I could not help feeling 
that it was a horrible intrusion, but I would 
not have missed it for anything.” 

Turning off the main street, we groped 
our way through a passage so narrow and 
dark that the encouragements of our police- 
man could hardly convince us it was a safe 
place. We came out into a dark court, sur- 
rounded by high buildings with piazzas 
running around each story. In the centre 
was a tower something like a pile of open 
summer-houses, set one on top of another. 
This was the “‘kitchen-tower” of the neigh- 
boring houses—a kitchen of many stories. 
From the court we entered a room perhaps 
eight feet by eleven. T'wo wide shelves, 
covered with matting, ran around the wall. 
Twenty-two men lodged here, the police- 
man told us, tailors, shoemakers and do- 
mestic servants. Only two of them were 
in at the time of our call. They lay on 
opposite sides of the room, each with a lit- 
tle lamp in a glass vessel, smoking opium. 
This,” said our guide, standing by one of 
them, a very respectable-looking man, and 
pointing at him with his cane as if he had 
been a wild animal in a menagerie, “‘is a 
man about forty-eight or fifty years of age. 
He will smoke eight or ten of these pipes 
of opium in a night. They affect him no 
more than a few pipes of tobacco do us. 
An ordinary Chinaman spends about seven 
cents a day for food, and ten for opium. 
All Chinamen smoke opium, with hardly 
an exception; very few, comparatively, 
smoke it to excess. But when a white man 
contracts the habit of opium-smoking, he 
most commonly makes a pig of himself and 


dies.” 
I smiled to myself, remembering the lit- 


tle self-complacent air with which a ‘‘*mod- 
erate-drinker” generally refers to a total 
abstainer, and the dignity with which he 
declares that moderation, not total abstin- 
ence, is the true principle in all things. 
Would he, as a total-abstainer from opium, 
admit the superiority of the Chinaman who 
uses it in “*moderation”’ ? 

The policeman took the man’s pipe from 
him and showed it to us, explaining how it 
was used. Then, as we started to go out, 
he called our attention to a shrine behind 
the door. Every Chinese lodging-house, 
every store, and I dare say every gambling 
den also, has its shrine. It is a small box, 
like a dry-goods box, set up on end against 
the wall. A slip of red paper bearing 
Chinese characters is pasted on the back. 
Before this stand minute saucers such as 
might belong to a doll’s tea-set, containing 
nut oil and saki, i. e., rice brandy; also a 
vessel of sand, in which is stuck a slender 
taper, or a stick of smoking sandal-wood. 

Taking us up another dark alley, our 
guide pointed through a door-way to a 
yard where stood an elevated tower, with 
jets of white steam puffing out here and 
there, and mysterious dark beams crossing 
each other, gallows-like, against the sky. 
“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the Chi- 
nese water-works. They have bored an 
artesian well, the water from which is re- 
ceived in two tanks, and supplies all China- 
town. Thus they get better water than 
the natives, and don’t have to pay the city 
anything for it.” 

As we passed on, he described to us the 
difficulty the police had met with in teach- 
ing the Chinese that they must not build 
fires in frame houses unless they were will- 
ing to build them in stoves. Again and 
again did the police enter, seize upon their 
little burning braziers and fling them out 
of the window, without the slightest effect. 
The brazier was cheaper than a stove. 
“They will cook a dinner with what you 
would use to kindle a fire.” Besides, they 
had always done so; and at last the city 
government, I believe, gave up the contest 
against oriental persistency. 

Our guide took us into a goldsmith’s 
shop, where slender bars of the precious 
metal were being heated over these small 
braziers, and put through sundry processes 
till they came out heavy gold rings with cu- 
rious embossed work. We alsoentered an 
apothecary’s, where the dried lizards and 
other strange objects kept for medicinal 
purposes brought vividly to mind Frances 
Power Cobbe’s account of the amazing pre- 
scriptions of the middle ages. 

More interesting still were the Chinese 
grocery stores, with their display of out- 
landish edibles—dried cuttle-fish, large 





rough nuts, strings of fat dried meat ang 
greasy sausages, big queer-shaped Chinese 
vegetables, festoons of fowls’ legs, ducks’ 
livers and dried oysters; many kinds of 
dried fish; yellow pats of bean-meal with 
Chinese characters traced in brown on the 
outside; whole fowls boiled in oil in Ching 
and sent to this country for consumption; 
and last but not least, eggs likewise boiled 
in China, cased in mud, and shipped to 
America, where they arrive in a highly 
putrid condition. As a rule, the vegetables 
looked nice, but the meats disgusting, 
Our curiosity was especially excited by 
small packages of something so greasy that 
the oil soaked through its brown paper 
wrapping. It seemed to be a favorite ar- 
ticle of diet, for it was for sale everywhere, 
We made repeated inquiries of the sellers, 
but they either could not or would not tel] 
us what it was, and we had not the courage 
to taste for ourselves. 

The Chinese import almost all their pro. 
visions from China, eating nothing Amer. 
ican except a little pork. They get their 
fresh vegetables from the ‘*‘Chinese market- 
gardens,” a tract of land near the city 
which is owned and farmed by their own 
countrymen. This is considered a grievance 
by the Californians, who complain that it 
is the uniform policy of the Chinese to sel] 
to white men, but to buy only of Asiatics, 
The flimsiness of the objection could easily 
be shown, whether from the standpoint of 
the moralist or from that of the political 
economist; but the fact undoubtedly in- 
creases the feeling of hostility toward the 


Chinese. 
Before quitting the subject of Chinese 


eatables, a word must be said about the 
sweet-meats. Several of us were curious 
to taste them. The mother of Rose-in- 
Bloom was one. She stopped at a little 
shop on Dupont St., and there, egged on 
by her daughter and the writer, invested 
in nineteen kinds of Chinese sweet-meats— 
five cents’ worth of each. We carried 
them home to the hotel in triumph, and 
tried them all. It was a wonder that we 
were not punished with ‘‘Chinese stomach- 
ache,” like Tea-pot in the tale. Some of 
them were very nice; others, it must be 
confessed, were detestable. Several kinds 
of dried fruits were particularly good, 
The dried oranges looked and tasted much 
like dates, and the candied sweet potato 
like citron. There is a fortune waiting for 
the man who shall introduce these foreign 
dainties into the American market. 

To return to our walk through China- 
town. The policeman showed us through 
a Chinese restaurant. The first floor isa 
sort of grocery, where the provisions are 
kept. Thesecond,plainly furnished, is for 
customers of the poorer class. The top 
floor is for the ‘tupper ten,” and is beauti- 
fied with flowers, colored glass, and chairs 
made of black wood inlaid with mother of 
pearl, and having backs of marble. 

A pawnbroker’s shop hastened to shut 
up when our policeman was seen approach- 
ing, though whether from dread of him or 
of the horde of tourists who followed him 
is uncertain. At all events, he gained ad- 
mittance for us, and showed us the four 
thousand articles the establishment had 
in pawn, piled from floor to ceiling—every 
article neatly done up in white cloth, and 
labelled in Chinese characters. Hearing 
that the pawnbroker was a man of learn- 
ing and education, two young ladies of the 
party audaciously asked him for his auto- 
graph, and got it. 

Then we were taken to a gambling den. 
The policeman gave two peculiar raps 
with his cane, and advanced slowly along 
the passage, giving the keeper of the place 
time to put anything unlawful out of sight. 
He showed us the thick strong doors 
which could be closed in a jiffy, and the 
ponderous bars which held them in place; 
and he told how, when the police once 
made a raid here, it took them hours to 
break down the doors, and how, when 
they finally got in, every gambler had 
contrived to crawl out. Perhaps the po- 
lice were not much surprised. ‘‘Of those 
who were summoned to take me,” said 
Rob Roy, when congratulated on his es- 
cape from the soldiers, “‘there was a 
moiety that had nae will that I suld be 
taken, and of t’other moiety, there was ae 
half was feared to stir me;” and that de- 
scribes pretty well the relations between 
the gamblers and the police of San Fran- 
cisco. 

‘**Would you like to see a Chinese baby?” 
asked our guide; and, being answered in 
the affirmative by those who had not hap- 
pened to meet any in the street, he led the 
way up a narrow stair to a hall-way fairly 
swarming with Chinese life. A gentle 
faced woman sat by a door-way, with her 
comical little yellow monkey on her knee, 
and patiently submitted it to our inspec- 
tion. Her husband stood by with a child 
a few years older. Wetried to make up for 
the rudeness of our presence there by pet- 
ting and praising the baby, whereat the 
father and mother smiled. In fact, through- 
out our raid upon Chinatown, the people 
took our intrusion very good-naturedly. A 
few scowled, and small blame to them. One 
Chinese book-seller regarded us with 4 
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smile of uamistakable philosophic amuse- 
ment. On the whole, we were treated 
much better than we deserved, and much 
better, prdbably, than we should have 
* peen had they dared to treat us otherwise. 

A girl was called in from somewhere 
close by, tht we might see the fearful and 
wonderful way in which her hair was 
dressed. Sine seemed frightened, but let 
herself be urned around and inspected. 
As we passa out, the policeman remarked 
in a matterof-fact tone to the matron of 
the party tlat that girl had recently been 
sold for tvelve hundred dollars. Our 
plood ran «wld; then it boiled. Where, 
some of us isked ourselves, is the Califor- 
nia Legislature? Where are the missiona- 
ries? Wher is the city government—the 
police—all the people whose business it is 
to prevent the oppression of the weak by 
the strong: And where are the voters 
whose busiess it is to put them out of of- 
fice if theyfail to doit? Like Rob Roy’s 
assailants, lalf of them are secretly in sym- 
pathy with the oppressors, and half of 
the remaincer are afraid. If they enforce 
the laws, the rowdy element will defeat 
them at the next election. And the part 
of the community who are most desirous 
of law and order, and least in sympathy 
with law-breakers, have no vote. 

In every large city, owing to the force 
of circumstinces and to vicious social con- 
ditions, some women are virtually enslaved 
to an evil life. But that women should 
be literally enslaved to such a life, often 
with adjuncts of bolts and bars, and sorely 
against their will, is a thing intolerable in 
a free couniry. 

Slavery is contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States. There must be law 
enough to teach the case, if it were wisely 
and vigorcusly applied. Apparently no 
one thinks it worth the trouble. Of the 
fourteen hindred Chinese women in San 
Francisco, at least twelve hundred are 
said to be ectual slaves, and many of them 
owned by white men. 

We should not have ‘‘done’”’ Chinatown 
without seeing a Joss-house, the nearest 
approach the Chinese have to a church. 
Before we knew where we were, we found 
ourselves in one, dazzled by the sudden 
transition from the dark street, and sur- 
rounded by objects so strange and incon- 
gruous that we carried away a very dazed 
and ‘‘mixed” impression of the scene. 
There were shrines to the right of us, 
shrines to the left of us, containing effigies 
of men and women deified for their good 
deeds. Down in one corner was a shrine 
with a black figure representing the ‘‘good 
devil,”” whom it is considered prudent to 
propitiate. In the midst stood the police- 
man, sonorously reciting his explanations. 

“A woman seldom enters a Joss-house 
except to hold a service for the dead. 
Then she comes alone, dressed in pure 
white, and kneels on the floor with enough 
rice and meat spread around her to feed 
twenty men. The service is a responsive 
one, longer or shorter according to the 
price. It has a good deal the look of a 
Roman Catholic mass. A full service 
costs forty dollars. It takes two priests 
and two physicians, besides a man to toll 
the bell.” 

My San Francisco letter has stretched out 
to such an unexpected length that the Chi- 
nese theatre and Chinese Sunday-school 


must be reserved for next time. 
A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN MINNESOTA. 


To the Woman Suffragists of Minnesota : 

The undersigned, officers of the Minne- 
sota Woman Suffrage Association, take 
pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. L. 
May Wheeler, of Indiana, as canvasser, 
lecturer and organizer of local auxiliaries. 
She is also our authorized agent for solicit- 
ing funds from the friends of our cause to 
aid us in the work of building up a State 
Suffrage Association, corresponding some- 
what in strength and influence with those 
of sister States. 

Our Association is young. It has a 
growth of less than two years. Until we 
have more members and more funds in 
our treasury, we cannot undertake such 
work as other and older State Associa- 
tions are bravely carrying on for the en- 
franchisement of women. We must first get 
ready for our work. We must have mem- 
bers and means in order to have influence, 
and carry on active work successfully. 
We therefore appeal to every friend who 
may see this to make a special effort to aid 
Mrs. Wheeler in her work of canvassing, 
lecturing and organizing. Aid her in her 
work of soliciting, by giving her money. 
Mrs. Wheeler almost gives her time and ser- 
Vices to the cause. The small sum of $5 per 
night (instead of whatever may be collect- 
ed) with entertainment, the use of a hall 
or church, and suitable advertising of time 
and place, and a fair audience, is all that 
she asks of the friends whose town she 
may favor with a visit. Her travelling 
expenses are paid by the State Society. 

Mrs. Wheeler is recommended by the 
Indiana Suffrage Association as “a good 
Speaker, efficient organizer, and in every 
way suitable to conduct and carry on this 











work.” Again it is said of her, ‘“‘Mrs. 
Wheeler is a convincing speaker,and a most 
prudent, effective worker, who disarms 
prejudice, avoids antagonisms, and wins 
friends for her cause.” And again, ‘*Mrs. 
Wheeler is doing good work, and the 
friends of equality should extend to her 
every possible aid and encouragement 
wherever she goes.” 

Let us then give her a hearty welcome, 
and by our deeds as well as by our words, 
show our grateful appreciation of her ser- 
vices. 

This letter is sent out in advance of Mrs. 
Wheeler, that our friends throughout the 
State may know that she is with us, and 
knowing her terms, may not fail to secure 
her services by applying early to our Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Laura Howe 
Carpenter, 2424 Stevens Avenue, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

SARAH BURGER STEARNS, Duluth, Pres- 
ident, Minn. W. 8. A. 

JULIA B. NELSON, Belvidere, Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

LaurRA HOWE CARPENTER, Minneapo- 
lis, Cor. Secretary. 

E.izaA Burt GAMBLE, Duluth, Record- 
ing Secretary. 

MARY POWELL WHEELER, Kasson, 
Treasurer. 

Frances P. Sawyer, St. Paul; Isabel L. 
Blaisdell, Minneapolis; Eloise S. Butler, 
Minneapolis; Ex. Committee. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The star-route conspirators are all ac- 
quitted. More is the pity, and more is the 
shame. 

Dr. MeCosh, on Commencement Day 
(Tuesday last), at Princeton, tendered his 
resignation. 

An old lady in Georgia, having lost all 
her patience, has sued a neighbor for $8 
for coffee borrowed a cupful at a time. 

Geo. H. Ellis will shortly publish ‘*Dar- 
winism and Other Morals,” by Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

The Springfield Republican thinks that 
‘if Mrs. Leonard were a man, she might 
to-day be regarded as the leading candi- 
date for the governorship on the anti-But- 
ler side.” 

Ruskin’s hearty praise of Mrs. Allingham 
and Kate Greenaway is, in its way, an an- 
swer to those who have called him crabbed. 
Give him something really worthy of good 
words and he shows that the hand which 
wrote of Turner is as capable of prodigal 
laudation as it ever was. 

A correspondent of the Toronto Daily 
Mail says that at the recent vote in Ganan- 
oque for a bonus of $10,000 to the Rath- 
buns a number of ladies exercised their 
franchise, including a sister of Judge Mac- 
donald, of Brockville. The ladies voted 
in favor of the by-law to build a railway. 

The senior editors of the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, with Mrs. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, will hold meetings this week 
and next, in Northern Ohio, under the aus- 
pices of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. Thence, they will attend the 
semi-centennial of ‘Oberlin College, which 
occurs July 4. 

The Continent offers three prizes—of $50, 
$40, and $25—for the best specimens of 
wood-engraving exhibited by the members 
of the classes at the Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women. The engravings 
will appear in an early issue of the period- 
ical. Leading artists in New York and 
Philadelphia are to be the judges. 

‘Reminiscences of Charlotte Cushman, 
the Actress and Woman,” will shortly be 
published by the author, Joseph O. Lunt, 
of this city. It is expected that the work 
will be a great addition to histrionic liter- 
ature. It will contain many incidents in 
the life of Miss Cushman never before 
published, the author having spent six 
years’ labor on the work. 

In Turkey, where a few years ago men 
yoked their wives with oxen, the curricu- 
lum in some of the colleges for the educa- 
tion of women compares favorably with 
that of similar institutions in America. 
One of the girls who graduated from Har- 
poot Seminary is now making a concord- 
ance of the Bible in modern Armenian. 

The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass., is one 
of the best $2.00 religious weeklies in the 
world. Non-sectarian, pure, bright and 
readable, it is a religious and moral help 
in any family. The publishers will send 
it to any new subscriber from now to July 
1, 1884, for only one dollar, or to Jan. 1, 
1884, for 50 cents. Address as above. 

One of the old-time abolitionists, Zebina 
Eastman, died Thursday, near Chicago. 
He was associated with the veteran’ Benja- 
min Lundy in the publication of the **Gen- 
ius of Universal Emancipation.” In 1861 
he was appointed consul to Bristol, Eng- 
land, by Mr. Lincoln. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in writing his rem- 
iniscences of the early days of abolition. 

The Duke of Cambridge has raised the 
question in England whether ladies should 
be permitted to be present at public din- 





ners, by declining to take the chair at the 


‘Caledonian Asylum dinner because ladies 


were to sit down with gentlemen at the 
banquet. If the duke is ever banished to 
this country, he will have to turn overa 
new (table) leaf.—Sunday Budget. 

The curators of the Taylor Institution, 
at Oxford, England, have taken a novel 
step in appointing a lady—Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward—as examiner for the scholarship 
and exhibition in Spanish this year. Mrs. 
Ward is known to be an excellent Spanish 
scholar, in addition to her many other at- 
tainments, and took a very active part in 
the various schemes for the education of 
women at Oxford as long as she resided 
there. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone addressed the Young 
Ladies’ Benefit Society of Cambridgeport 
on Friday last, in the parlors of the Misses 
Leonard. Anintelligent and pleasant par- 
ty assembled. When the meeting ad- 
journed at half-past nine, an interested 
group remained and continued the discus- 
sion until nearly eleven o’clock. This new 
society, at its very beginning, has com- 
menced the seed-sowing which justifies its 
name, and which must result in lasting 
benefit. 

Grace Darling’s coble was shown at the 
English Fisheries Exhibition, and attracted 
as much attention as if the time when it did 
good service were counted by days, instead 
of amounting to forty-four years. It is 
not only the visitors from Northumberland 
and Durham who are attracted by the rel- 
ic, but it seems as if every one of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who visit the exhibi- 
tion feels that he must have a glance at 
the plain little boat which in its time played 
its part so worthily. 

The following liberal and progressive 
New England newspapers, among others, 
have printed the resolutions passed by the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tionin Boston on Anniversary week: Web- 
ster Eagle, Brockton Gazette, Boston Com- 
monwealth, Warren Herald, Lynn Tran- 
script, Melrose Journal, Old Colony Memo- 
rial, Rochester (N. H.) Anti-Monopolist, 
Providence (R. I.) Journal, Thomaston 
(Me.) Express, Grafton Co. (N. H.) Signal, 
Dover (N. H.) Daily Republican, Central 
Falls (R. I.) Weekly Visitor, Leominster 
Enterprise, Dover (N. H.) Morning Star, 
Fall River Daily Herald, Colebrook (N. H.) 
Weekly News, Danvers Mirror. 

While a party of fifty students of Ruth- 
erford College, N. C., were bathing at the 
high falls, June 16, George Flody, who 
was walking on slippery rocks in the 
stream above the falls, was thrown down 
by the rush of water, hurled along an in- 
clined plane over three falls and headlong 
into a deep pool at the foot of the last fall, 
nearly 300 feet from where he started. 
He went with great velocity, barely escap- 
ing the jagged rocks, and when he stopped 
he was unconscious. He was not injured 
otherwise. Four members of the college 
had been previously killed by going over 
only one of these falls. 

Lake Tahoe is always ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to reveal some new wonder, 
and, making due allowance for the embel- 
lishments of tourists, it is doubtless a 
strange and interesting sheet of water. 
The latest marvel which it has disclosed is 
a petrified pine forest fifty feet below the 
surface. According tothe Carson Appeal, 
the moss clinging about the tops of the 
trees has formerly presented the appear- 
ance of an ordinary elevation of the lake 
bed, but the inoss has now disappeared, 
disclosing the petrified forest with every 
limb and twig distinct. Some fishermen 
recently drew up several branches which 
looked precisely as if they had just been 
cut from a green tree. 

Strangely enough, as the bicycle may 
bring knee-breeches into fashion again, the 
tricycle may be a good ally of those who 
demand a bifurcated garment for women. 
At the exhibition of the National Dress 
Association, now open in London, two cos- 
tumes devised by American women are 
shown, one of which is the tricycle dress. 
Young ladies, the designer claims, who 
have learned to enjoy the freedom of 
movement necessary to the running of a 
machine, are not likely to resume, without 
some impatience, clothes which restrict 
their motions, and load them with a use- 
less weight. 

The annual concert reception of Mrs. 
Warner, elocutionist, occurred on the eve- 
ning of the 15th, filling the parlors of the 
New England Women’s Club to overflow- 
ing with a brilliant company, among 
which were many notable names and 
faces, including several prominent profes- 
sionals. Flowers, ferns and palms lent 
their fragrance and beauty; the grand 
piano sent in for the occasion was most 
superb in tone; the excellence of the con- 
cert was insured by the names of the art- 
ists engaged, including, as it did, Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Grant, piano soloist; Mr. Gaspard 
Maeder, Jr., violin soloist; the Euterpe 
Quartette; and Mrs. Warner, dramatic 
reader; and the reception was informal 
and pleasant. A charming affair, was the 





CARPETS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5000 me Royal Velvets 
at $1 50. 

7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 

6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 

10,000 yards Extra Su- 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 
and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 








Important to Every one who Writes. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 

return mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 


DOCTOR GRA-Y’S 
BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER - BRACE. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old oe 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman Wy =~ by a croo) 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when oung, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have see 
and examined it. 

Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus ided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muséles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

rice, $1 50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass‘ 


A few weeks since, the subscribers of ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


the Union Signal, the official organ of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, re- 
ceived their papers wrapped in advertise- 
ments of saloon outfits. It would be 
hard to say who was most horrified—the 
subscribers who found their abomination 
where they least expected it, the editor 
who received an avalanche of indignant let- 
ters from her constituents, or the mailing 
firm when their attention was called by 
the justly-incensed editor to the kind of 
waste paper they had inadvertently been 
using as wrappers for the Union Signal. 
The incongruity was as great as if the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL should go forth wrapped 
in stray pages of Bushnell’s ‘‘ Reform 
against Nature,”’ or in the Lenten lectures 
of Dr. Morgan Dix. 











Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


Mention this paper. 





WIRE-GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE. 





STOVE. 
There are 13 Important and Specific reasons 


mn P hy the A. & W. is “Safest and st.” Send for 
The Turkish Government ordered a cen- | hom, a our unique and handsome catalogue. 


sus to be taken of the Kurdish women in THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’F’G. COMPANY, 
the district of Rizen. But the women | 45 Summer Street, Boston, 
would have nothing to do with the census, 


which was an unheard-of innovation, and, | ® 5 ° e 

to their fears, concealed some evil design. [adie Bathin Caits 
The Kaimakam decided to use force, and | ® 
entered the district with 500 soldiers, but | 
tonopurpose. Thewomenmethimdrawn | We invite the early attention of Ladies to an impor- 
up in battle array, and after a bloody fight | Sian Saath, a ae 
drove him back. At latest accounts he 

was waiting for re-enforcements, so that HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


the world may yet know how many fe- | 47 TEMPLE PLACE. 
male Kurds there are in Rizen. Evident- 


| 
ly here are some women who were not in | PAPER HANGINGS 
favor of woman suffrage. If they were | ° 
not willing to be counted, they certainly meet 
CREAT BARCAINS! 


would not submit to appear ona voting 
list.— Boston Advertiser. 

A large stock of the latest Styles of ~~ Hangings, 

Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, etc., 

















The same unreasoning dread of “new 
things” which makes the Kurdish women | retailing for one-third less than any other Store in 
fight the census, is undoubtedly at the | Boston. 
bottom of the opposition to woman suf- 
frage. But we should hardly have ex- 
pected the Advertiser to see the analogy. 


T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMRBOIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 
3 | carefully selected, Out-of-town orders will receive 


. rompt attention. MISS T. A. DAY 
Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at | No. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor.) 


Storer’s Bleachery, °75 Washington Btreet, LADIES’ LUNCH . 


head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
23 AVON STREET. 


478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 

| A Delicious and F. nt Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 

Cream, 5 cents; a Rich oo Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 

derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 


cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
| of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
DRESS | A: T- FOGG, sins insta sista 


























5 Hamilton Place, 





universal testimony. 


dyed and curled. 
INKSTAND fps esses are 
REFORM DISCARDED WARP.S.SAY... 





Boston, Mass. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ROSE. 


BY JULIA MILLS DUNN. 





“Nous vivons aujourd'hui, qui a souct pour demainf” 

Out of the garden comes bonny Rose, 

Clad in a dress of russet gray, 
Singing softly as on she goes, 

“Who heeds to-morrow? we live to-day.” 
Close in ber apron, held with care, 

Are tangled roses with dew all wet; 
Roses too in her bonny hair— 

And smells of lilies and mignonette. 
Pansies rare, to the purple born, 

Scarlet poppies with hearts of flame, 
Violets blue as the heavens are— 

All as sweet as her own sweet name; 
Innocent, childish, country Rose, 

Sets out for the city’s crowded way, 
Blithesomely singing as on she goes, 

*“*Who heeds to-morrow? we live to-day.” 


Under the street-lamps’ fitful glare, 
Tossed like a cloud in an autumn sky, 

A woman’s face with a leering stare 
Gazes a moment, then hurries by; 

A glint of gold in her braided hair, 
Shining jewels that seem to say, 

“Life is fleeting, and life is fair; 
Who heeds to-morrow? we live to-day.” 


Ragged garments and loosened hair, 
Blown at the breezes’ wanton will, 
» And a woman crouches shivering there, 
Pale and haggard, but comely still; 
Crooning a quaint old-fashioned tune, 
A simple country roundelay : 
**Love is to life as the rose tc June; 
Who heeds to-morrow? we live to-day.” 
Moline, Ills. 
- a ee 


STRAWBERRY TIME. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 











When the strawberry, ripening, blushes 
To meet the sweet looks of the sun, 

Then faintly the fair laure] flushes; 
Then gayly the eager winds run 

To tell, upon hillside and meadow, 
The coming of festival days, 

While out from his nest in the shadow 
The bird pours his jubilant lays. 


The pasture-lands dimple with clover, 
The buttercups dazzle and shine; 
The wide fields of summer brim over 
With dreams of a perfume divine; 

And forth go the children, as merry 


berries ; he’d been saltin’ down money too 
in the bank—he was allers puttin’ in and 
never takin’ out. Neighbors used to say 
that his hens had a mournful way of cack- 
lin’, as if they knowed their eggs would 
be grabbed afore they was cold and sold. 
There wan't no day so stormy but what 
you'd see Joshua Tubbs goin’ by with a 
load o° ship-timber or bark, and on top o’ 
that would be one of Betsey’s pieces of 
factory, or a dozen hen’s eggs, or a peck 
0° apples. 

“Wall, he laid up money amazin’ fast. 
When he came to die he was wuth fifteen 
thousand dollars or more, and how dew 
you spose he pervided for Betsey? Why, 
in his will he just giv her a hum with her 
brother, Artemus, on the old place, but 
not a cent she could call her own. She 
couldn't work no more she was so wore 
out, she couldn't straighten herself up, 
and was old and huinly, and Artemus and 
his wife, when they found out she couldn't 
do nothin’, they didn’t want her; so they 
was kinder hard on her, and turned her 
oft, and she got low-spirited and deranged- 
like, and went over to Job Watsonses mill- 
pond and drowned herself, and that was 
the last o’ her. 

“But the most cur’us will that I ever 
heerd on was Deacon ’Bijah Clark’s. Re- 
member it, don’t you? You don’t? I 
declare if I'd ever heerd it onct, I couldn’t 
‘ave forgit it. ‘The deacon railly did think 
a heap o’ his wife, and Esther Clark was a 
good woman if ever there was -one. He 
was one o° them men as thought a woman 
never ought to tech money, and he'd per- 
vided so she wouldn't have no trouble o° 
that kind. 
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“It was no matter whether Mis’ Clark | 
liked itor no; it sartainly wan’t very fill- 
in’ to her. for she growed poor on’t, and | 


| 


looked ten years older than she did the | 
day the deacon died. 

**Now Mis’ Clark was a nat’ral cook, | 
and ye know what that means. If she set 
out to fry a piece o’ pork, why, it was 
browned to jest the right brown; even in 
bilin’ pertaters she knew jest how to dew 
it. They warn’t never soggy, but allers 
come out whole and mealy. When she 
fairly laid herself out, bless me! you 
should ’ave eat her doughnuts and ginger- 
bread and pumpkin pies. It was cookin’ 
as was cookin’. She’d beat the hull neigh- 
borhood. 

‘“*Now the deacon set a good deal by 
Esther, and especially by her victuals; 
and, arter all, a few ribbons and curls may 

“atch a husband, but there’s nothin’ like 
good hullsum cookin’ to keep him in the 
traces. The way to a man’s affections lies 
right through the stomach, and it stan’s 
to reason it should be so, for yaller bis- 
cuits and sour bread naterally brings on 
dyspepsy, and that makes enybody cross 
and snarlin’. 

‘But I was tellin’ how that ‘ere will 
worked. ~’Lijah and his wife put the 
screws onto Esther, and the property was 
giv’ in such a cur’us way, she couldn't do 
nothin’ with it. ‘True, she had the use of 
one-third o’ the farm, but there warn’t no 
buildin’s onto it, and I reckon that land is 
wus than money for a woman to handle; 
so there she wus right under their thumb, 
and they knowed it. Folks kinder thought 
she was losin’ her mind; enyhow she got 
drefful low-spirited. 








“His will began like this: ‘I, ‘Bijah 
Clark, of the town of Salem, consideriin’ 





the onsartainty of this mortal life, and be- 
in’ of sound memory, blessed be Almighty 
God for the same, dew giv’ and bequeath 
unto my beloved wife, Esther Clark, all | 
and singular, the personal property which 








As harvesters seeking for sheaves, 
With bright eyes discerning the berry, 

A ruby ‘mid emerald leaves. 
Brown-handed, sun-freckled, they linger 

To eat the sweet globes while they pick ; 
What care they for stain on the finger, 

So ripe is the treasure, and thick? 
Like music their innocent laughter 

Rings out o’er their frolic and haste ; 
Ah! never will berries hereafter 

Hold nectar so rich to the taste. 


Hereafter, when shrill voices cry them, 
Discordant, through streets of the town, 
And gravely they bargain and buy them, 
Their value in silver pay down,— 
Yet haply remembering childhood, 
They'll say, as at evening they eat: 
“The berries we found in the wildwood, 
Unsugared, were surely more sweet.” 
And yet can the dear, evanescent, 
Illusive, full charm of the fruit 
Be known to the children whose present 
Suflices unto them? ‘The root 
Of every glad hour of pleasure 
Must grow, deeply struck, in the past; 
And so is our berry a treasure 
Less prized at the first than at last. 


For now, as the shy things are blushing 
Low down ’mid their leaves on the ground, 
As the delicate laurels are flushing 
On hillock and meadow and mound,— 
We, working and weary with labor, 
Shut in among houses of brick, 
Hear sounds, as of pipe and of tabor, 
From fields where the berries are thick. 


wuiiesdtiliian 
A “OUR’US” WILL. 


BY ANNA LINWOOD, 


“Yes’m, tell you what, the world does 
move.” The speaker was ‘*Uncle” Ben, a 
man without kindred, yet uncle to every- 
body. ‘*Time was when a woman would 
no more think of handlin’ money than of 
flyin’. Why, as good a man as old Deacon 
White would take the cloth his wife had 
been a-weavin’ down tew the store, git the 
pay for it, and bring it home, and if she 
as much as put her finger onto a silver 
quarter, or a bill, he’d snap out, ‘Let that 
alone, won't you?—that ‘ere’s money.’ 

‘The cur’us thing about it was she never 
thought of answering him back, and stand- 
in’ up for her rights. “I'wan’t heerd on in 
them days. 

*“Qnce in a while, when Mis’ White 
wanted a new ribbin or somethin’ uncom- 
mon, I’ve seen that woman stan’ and 
tease for fifty cents, and he’d pertend he 
didn’t hear her, and finally he’d hand it 
over to her with an awful scowl onto his 
face and say, ‘Here ’tis, Melissy, and don’t 
you luse it. Where’s your handkercher to 
tie it up in? and Melissy would look as 
pleased as could be when perhaps she’d 
done seventy-five or a hundred dollars 
wuth of weavin’ besides all her house- 
work. 

‘*But the meanest thing I ever heerd on 
was the way Joshua Tubbs portioned off 
his darter Betsey. You see she’d spun 
and wove, and wove and spun, and never’d 
had nothin’ of her own. She’d got along 
in years, and was bent just nigh about 
double. Poor woman, she was as crooked 
as arainbow. She’d got so that she was 
just a machine for work. She never smiled 
nor nothin’. Her father’d took all her 
airnin’s and had added farm to farm— 
stunny kind of land it was that wouldn't 


she owned at the time of her intermarriage 
with me ;'"—You see in them days wimmen 
couldn't even hold what was their own, 
and for that matter, Esther hadn’t nothin’ 
but a chist of drawers and a feather bed. 
‘Also one third part of the farm in Salem 
where I now reside, the same to be taken 
from that portion not ineludin’ the build- 
in’s; also, the use and occupancy of the 
south-east bedroom and the south-east 
closet of the house where I now reside; 
also, the privilege of cookin’ at the fire- 
place, and the use of the tin baker in the 
kitchen of said house during the term of 
one year and six months after my decease ; 
the same to be in full recompense of and 
for any dower and thirds which she may 
or canin anywise claim and demand out 


of my estate.’ 

‘“‘Now wan't that ere cur’us? and not 
exactly easy for the old woman, was it? 
Don’t know what ’Bijah thought she was 
goin’ to dew when the eighteen months 
was up; couldn't cook by the fire-place no 
more, couldn't sleep in the bed-room, no 
money, nothin’ to do but go and reside, as 
the lawyers say, on the one third of the 
farm not included in the buildin’s. 

“The will went on, ‘I giv’ to my niece, 
Liddy Clark, one wooden clock, two brass 
kettles, all my iron and hollow ware, one 
fire shovel, two heifers, six yallow chairs, 
one Bible, one bed with bedding and bed- 
stead, Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Progress in 
Religion,’ one new chist, Doddridge’s ‘Re- 
generation,’ one table, one stand with oil- 
cloth cover for the same. 

“*To my nephew, *Lijah Clark, I unre- 
servedly giv’ and bequeath all the rest, 
residence and remainder of my personal 
estate and effects not herein before dis- 
posed of, includin’ that one-third portion 
of my farm upon which are situate my 
houses and tenementals.’ » 
*“Tacked onto the last eend o’ the will | 
was a codercil in which ’Bijah Clark giv’ 
to the children of his former pastor, Elder 
Eleazer Smith, ‘a set 0’ blue-edged crock- 
ery’—what there was left on’t—‘Fox’s Book | 
of Martyrs’—cheerful kind o’ readin’ for 
young folks—‘and a brass warming-pan.’ 
**You see he got things dreadfully mix- 
ed up, brass kettles and Bibles, but the 
will was drawed only a day afore his 
death, when things was gettin’ kind 0° 
misty inhis own mind. He meant that his 
wife shouldn’t have no trouble handlin’ 
money. The deacon hadn’t been dead a | 
month, afore his niece, Liddy, dropped | 
off too, and that left all her property to 
her brother ’Lijah; so Doddridge’s ‘Rise’ 
and ‘Regeneration’ went right back to the | 
old shelf. 
‘**Twan’t long afore ’Lijah and his wife 
let their Aunt Esther know who was the 
marsters in that house. I s’pose it was 
natur’ to do jist so, and human natur’ is poor 
stuff anyway, and it warn’t long afore she 
was driv’ into that ere south-east bed- 
room and closet, and told she must stay 
there. 

°*Lijah’s wife, right contrary to the 
will, forbid her cookin’ by the fire-place, | 
but sent her in a leetle dish 0’ puddin’ and | 
merlasses three times a day, sayin’ that it | 
was good enough for enybody, and dread- 











raise nothin’ but mulleins and huckle- 


ful fillin’. 





| Esther, if you 
| watchin’ for five days. 
| ed the circumstance a little, and that’s all 


| he said and done then. 
| ed to wait till a proper time. 


“It. happened about this time that 
‘Squire Peters lost his wife—Deacon 
Clark’s folks and the Peterses had allers 
been drefful intimate. Nowa very cur’us 
circumstance occurred, or, ruther, it come 
to light. It seems that some thirty years 
afore, when Esther was a rosy-cheeked 
girl,—even old folks is young some time 
in their lives,—’Squire Peters writ her a 
letter askin’ on her to marry him. 

‘In them days postage was high, and he 
hadn’t no two shillin’s to fool away; so he 
put it into the hands of his Uncle Zebebee, 
who was goin’ right to Salem, and asked 
him to carry itto Esther. ‘This was in the 
month o° March. 

**Zebebee Peters was one o’ them awful 
forgitful men; he slipped that letter into. 
his overcoat pocket, and then it slipped 
out o’ his mind entirely. When he got 
hum from his journey it had growed warm 
and the overcoat was hung up in the closet, 
and nobody looked into the pockets till the 
next fall. Then what should Zebebee, in 
fumbling around, draw out, but that ere 
love-letter. “Iwas a eur’us circumstance. 

‘*In the meantime, durin’ this ‘ere sum- 
mer, "Squire Peters, feelin’ a good deal 
slighted in not hearin’ from Esther, had 
done just as every other disapp’inted man 
does, engaged himself right away to a girl 
he didn’t care no great for, and Esther had 
been married to Dea. Clark. 

“In course o° time ‘Squire Peters’ folks 
bought a farm up to Salem, come up there 
to live, and things moved on as if nothin’ 
had happened, and nothin’ railly had hap- 
pened, for the ‘Squire kept his own secret, 
and that was the end on’t. All parties lived 
happily enough. 

“In them days divorces warn't talked 
about, nor incompatibilities. When men 
and women got married they knowed it 
was for life, and they’d got to stan’ it for 
better or for wus. Besides," it was such 
hard work to get a livin’, they didn’t get 
no time to sigh over what might ‘ave been. 
A man and his wife was like a pair 0’ oxen 
—they was voked together. and it was 
handier drawin’ a load not to pull apart. 

‘Just at the right time Mis’ Peters died, 
and the ’Squire railly mourned for her. 
She was a mighty good woman, though 
she couldn’t cook like Esther Clark, and 
when she’d been buried nigh onto four 
weeks, “Squire Peters happened to meet 
san call that happenin’ 
for which a man has been contrivin’ and 








“Wall, he just slid that old love letter, 
yaller with age, into her hand and explain- 


You see he want- 
Then he con- 
trived that she should get an invite to spend 
the winter with a fourth cousin o’ hern— 
she was awful scant on for relations—and 
then she got fatted up with somethin’ more 
fillin’ than puddin’ and merlasses. 

‘“*At the end o’ the year, he went on and 
married Mis’ Clark, and brought her hum. 
The fust thing “Squire Peters done was to 
turn over a new leaf with his wife. 

‘One day he’d sold some heifers and he 
tossed the money over to her in a keerless 
way, and, sez he, ‘Now, Esther, count that 
ere over and see if it’s all straight.’ 

“If he’d flung some black spiders at her, 
she wouldn’t have been more skeered. 

‘*¢T don’t know nothin’ about money,’ 
said she, and she remembered how Dea. 
Clark used to snap her up when she jest 


teched it. : 
***Wall, it’s time you did. Now you've 





killin’ done in the city. 


1883. 


got to begin. There’s no use in wimmen 
folks bein’ so ignorant about business mat- 
ters.’ 

*“**Why, I never studied ‘rithmetie but 
four weeks, and then I never went no 
further than substraction.’ 

***Never mind that, Esther,’ said the 
‘Squire laughin’; ‘I heerd you countin’ up 
six dozen eggs tother day, and money 
hain’t no different from them as I knows 


on.’ 
“You ought to have seen the look on 


that woman’s face as she turned over the 
bills. There was seventy dollars of *°em.and 
she done pretty well at countin’ em. The 
fust time she made ninety dollars of ‘em, 
and the last time forty. “I'wern’t so bad as 
might have been, and on the other hand 
*twan’t what you’d call accurat’; but her 
husband kept her at it, encouragin’ her 
along, and helpin’ her on, for as he said, 
‘When she got to be Mis’ Widow Peters, 
he wanted her to know enough "bout dol- 
lars and cents not to be imposed upon ;’ 
at which the tears would come into Es- 
ther’s eyes, and she’d say she hoped she 
shouldn’t outlive him. 

** *Nobody knows nothin’ about that, but 
one or t’other has got to go fust, and ye 
may as well l’arn all ye can “bout takin’ 
care of yourself.’ 

“They was an awful happy couple. Say 
what you’re a mind to, marri’d folks gits 
along better when there’s a plenty of love 
atween ‘em, than when they’re drawin’ to- 
gether just from a sense of dooty. I've 
allers said I should enjoy my second mar- 
riage better’n my fust, I was sure, though 
I've never found number one as yet. It’s 
an awful responsibility to go into the meet- 
in’-house and say, ‘with my worldly goods 





I thee endow,’ especially when you aint | 


got no worldly goods to speak of. 

“But [ was tellin’ “bout ‘Squire Peters. 
He got his wife pretty well broke in, so 
there couldn't nobody cheat her. One day 
he was going off to the city—for that is 
what Salem had growed to be—and says 
he, ‘Esther, you may sell them steers, if 
the man comes along.’ 

**T think I will,’ said she, 
‘how much do you ask for °em? 


laughing ; 


**Oh, seventy dollars,’ and off he went. 
‘TI happened to be in there when the | 


drover came. She talked around a leetle 


about the price, and actually sold them | 


steers for eighty-five dollars, and then she 


took the money, nota bit scared; she rung | 


the silver and squinted at the bills to see if 
they was ginwin’, as handy as them cash- 
iers in a city bank; and she was about the 


pleasedest woman you ever see when the | 


*Squire came hum, and she told what she’d 
been up to. You see wimmen don’t enjoy 
bein’ so helpless, and havin’ overseers put 
over “em, countin’ every cent for ‘em as if 
they was idjiots. 

‘There wan't much ‘Squire Peters could 
do with that ‘ere one-third of his wife’s 
property—the will was such a drefful cu- 
r'us one—until he found a German, who 
wanted to hire it. He leased it for some 
years, and what did he put ento it but a 
slaughter-house. You see,Salem was grow- 
in’ proper fast, and they wouldn't allow no 
Now that just 
spilt Lijah’s hull farm tp him and to his 
wife. Not that it hurt their feelin’s so 
much to see the poor bleatin’ lambs driv’ 
by, and the cows with their calves a-fol- 
lowin’ *°em—I’m not sayin’ but beefsteak 


and mutton chops ain’t good and tooth- 


some in their way, but it takes the relish 
out 0’ them to see the dumb critters goin’ 


fretted them was there got to be such a dref- 
ful stench from the slaughter-house there 
weren't no livin’ near it. Mis’ Peters’ lot 
was to the south of ’em, and the wind was 


mostly blowin’ from that ‘ere quarter, and 


without somebody’s a-talkin’ abeut saner. 
tary conditions, a-peekin’ into thedrean, or 
sarchin’ the well to see if some lve critter 
hasn’t got drownded in it. 

“The ‘Squire and his wife never knowed 
nothin’ from the firs’ minut’ they was took, 
One died one day and t’other thenext, and 
for all the "Squire's trainin’, and Esther be. 
in’ so capable, she never lived to be Mis’ 
Widow Peters. They was bured in the 
same grave, and the minister »reached a 
most feelin’ sermon from this ere text: 
‘They was lovely and pleasart in their 
lives, and in their death they vas not di- 
vided.’ 

“Since that ‘ere time wimme folks has 
made a dredful advance, but whether it’s 
back’ards or for’ards I can’t ell. Now 
when a man dies he giv’s his girl jest as 
much as he does his boy, and sle keeps it, 
too. She don’t go to no man ts have him 
count it for her. You'll see he a-lookin’ 
over the papers, a-sarchin’ hoy money's 
quoted, and she goes to the bink all by 
herself, and she has a great rdl of bills 
when she’s out a tradin’; but vhether or 
no wimmen folks as a hull is iny better 
off than they used to be, is mcre’n I can 
tell; still T can’t see as knowin’ somethin’ 
has sp‘iled ’em.”— Portland Traascript. 

~ oe 
DRESS REFORM. 


The article on ‘*Radical Dress Reform,” 
by Lady Harberton, is one that should be 
read by every woman. For certiinly there 
is no evil from which women siffer more 
keenly than from the tyranny of dress. It 
enslaves, hampers, and weakens them in 
every walk of life. ‘Too much cannot be 
said upon the subject, for we @nnot ex- 
pect to bring about a radical reform until 
women are brought to a realizing sense of 
the extended illness and suffering our pres- 
ent style of dress engenders. ‘They must 
be brought to understand that with corsets 
and high heels, to say nothing of other in- 
sanities of dress, they cannot be half the 
women physically, or exert the influence 
mentally or morally, that nature designed 
that they should. 

Those who have worn corsets for some 
time, and “loose ones,” say that they can- 
not sit up without them, as naturally they 
cannot after they have irreparably weak- 
ened their bodies by these artificial. sup- 
porters. Thus they show by their own 
testimony that corsets, worn tight or loose, 
are weakening, and entirely foreign to na- 
ture. Now, when heavy dresses and high 
heels are added to these already enfeebled, 
corseted frames, who can rightly estimate 
all the fearful consequences? In short, all 
humanity are, to a certain extent, made the 
sufferers. ‘True, women dress in this fash- 
ion, and the men admire it. 

Still, I agree with Lady Harberton, that 
whatever womankind adopt as dress, men 
are bound to admire. However, this is 
alien to our subject, as we are working for 
the cause of health and comfort alone. 
Nevertheless, in whatever form this is ob- 
tained, itis certain to make far more grace- 
ful figures than we, at present, see boxed 
up in corsets, which, to say the least, set 
all grace at defiance. For what is grace 
but the easy movement of the body, the 


/ movements which require the least expen- 


diture of force and thereby produce the 
most pleasing impressions? Aside from 
all the internalinjuries and the deformed 


| shape that corsets give, there is the entire 
| loss of the natural rhythmic motions of 


to the slaughter, a-lookin’ up at you with | 
their gre’t lonesom’ eyes—but Lijah and | 
‘his wife weren't no way tender, and what 


the body, and in their stead are caused a 
series of hitching and jerking movements, 
as ungraceful as they are unnatural and 
ridiculous. 

When women, by wilful adherence toa 


| most barbarous fashion, make themselves 


*Lijah was took sick and had a heavy doc- | 


tor’s bill to pay—they all got ailin’—the 
cows wouldn't drink out o° the crick, the 


water was so p’isened, and folks went 


so hejust buys out the widow’s hull right 


in the place—pays a harnsom’ price for it, 


too—and then he buys out the German’s 
lease; altogether it cost him one good sum. 

** ‘Now,’ said ‘Squire Peters to ’Lijah, 
‘hope you'll larn somethin’. Never saw a 
time yet when the biter didn’t some day get 
bit ; and furthermore’—you see the ‘Squire’d 
been a justice of the peace, and had got 
into the habit o”’ usin’ that ere word—‘I’ll 
leave it to you if you hadn't ought to ’ave 
used your aunt a leetle better, seein’ you 
started as poor as poverty, and all you’re 
wuth has come from that ‘ere poverty.’ 

**You see he giv’ him an awful talkin’ to, 
and it done some good, for the Squire said 
that "Lijah was the shamedest-lookin’ man 
that ever he see. 

‘““Heerd how the ‘Squire and his wife 
died, haint you? Well, ‘twas a drefful 
cur’us circumstance. They was both took 
the same day with a fever—ketched it from 
one another, I ‘spect. Years gone by, when 
folks was took sick it was called a dispen- 
sation o’ Providence, but now nobody can’t 
have no fever nor dipthery nor nothin’ 


along the road a-holdin’ their noses, till | 
finally ‘“Lijah couldn't stan’ it no longer; 


unable to depend on their own backbones 
for support, they cannot expect to do what 
nature designed they should, not only in 
public but private and home affairs. No 
wonder so many shrink from what they 
deem an added burden in the form of suf- 
frage! 

It is true that the majority of women 
really think that our present style of dress 


| is comfortable, but this is all the more piti- 


| departure from fashion. 


ful, as it shows that their experience has 
given them no idea of the real comfort of 
sensible clothing. It is my theory that, 
should women adopt a mode of dress 
which would give free play to their phy- 
sical powers, it would make of them a dif- 
ferent and superior race of beings, mental- 
ly as well as physically. 

A radical reform in this direction would 
do more to overthrow difficulties in wom- 
an’s highway to an advanced intellectual 


| and physical state than it is at present pos- 


sible to conceive. Could we once break 
through the ranks of fashion and show 
enough independence to dress as our taste 
and common-sense dictate, woman's vic- 
tory over many seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles would be more than half achiev- 
ed. 

Now and then are found individual wom- 
en with sufficient strength of character to 
defy the opinions of society by a sensible 
This individual 
independence shows marked decision and 
strong sense, but organized resistance only 
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can effectually oppose the tyranny of cus- 
toms so deeply rooted are fashion and 
dress. 

When there are numbers of women with 
the independence and resolution to effect 
this reform, we shall hear less talk of the 
ssweakness of women” and the “burden 
of suffrage.” In order to accomplish this, 
we have but to rise above the false and in- 
significant notions of a conservative soci- 
ety, and make a strong moral stand in favor 
of health, sense, and progress. 

Progressing as women appear to be in 
their ideas of their own true dignity, we 
cannot see why they should think it con- 
sistent with advancement to depend upon 
past ages for their methods of dress. We 
women of the nineteenth century should be 
capable of establishing for ourselves a 
form of dress suitable to the life we lead. 
And when we can succeed in doing this, it 
will of itself show that we possess the 
moral strength and character requisite to 
our pressing needs in other, and perhaps 
yaster, reforms. ZULEIKA. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

“Light and Shade” is the title of a con- 
tinued story by Charlotte G. O’Brien, in 
the columus of the Boston Pilot. 


Mother Mary Vincent, the only survivor 
of the original five Sisters of Mercy who 
established the first community of nuns in 
Chicago, was present at a celebration by 
the Catholics of Chicago, on Sunday, May 
27, the fiftieth anniversary of the introduc- 
tion of Catholicism into that city. 

If half the students at Columbia were 
young women instead of young men, then 
only half the number of policemen would 
be taken from their beats. In the first 
place, however, young women do not play 
polo, and if they did, they could manage to 
get through the game without the interfer- 
ence of the strong arm of the law. But 
women are acknowledged to be good stu- 
dents, and a leaven of the sex at Columbia 
or any other college in the country would 
be beneticial. Verhaps their influence 
would be so civilizing to the young men 
that they could get through a game of polo 
without a policeman apiece!—N. Y. World. 

The **Aeme Book Brace” is the invention 
of a New Jersey woman, for the use of 
musicians, lawyers, book-keepers, or stu- 
dents. It holds the leaves in place without 
the aid of an elastic or of piling books on 
the edge of a music-book, and saves the 
binding by obviating the necessity of bend- 
ing, to keep the book open. In looking up 
references and copying long paragraphs, 
it is exceedingly annoying to have the 
leaves of a book turn over; this is avoided 
by the use of the Book Brace. Its uses for 
book-keepers, in posting books or making 
out statements of accounts, and for stu- 
dents who require the free use of the hands 
in their studies, are apparent. It is made 
by C. B. & E. J. Whitehead, Bloomfield, 
N.J., and sent by mail, post-paid, for 30 
cents. 

European papers are commenting with 
something of surprise upon the fact that 
Italy is leading other countries in the mat- 
ter of the political emancipation of women. 
Another and far more important step is 
now being considered there—the reorgan- 
ization of the provincial and district elec- 
toral laws with a view to giving women 
the right of suffrage. The plan proposes 
that the women must be 21 years old, have 
the possession of full civic rights, be able 
to read and write and be subject to a min- 
imum tax of five francs. ‘The women will 
be allowed, if they prefer, to send their 
votes written and signed to the polls,where 
the signatures would be attested by a syn- 
dic. The papers do not say how extensive 
this movement is, or what are its chances 
for suecess.—Springsield Republican. 


No wonder that **woman’s rights” flour- 
ish in Crawfordsville, Ind. In the vicin- 
ity of the town is a woman who has helped 
carry on a brickyard, doing with her own 
hands every kind of work connected with 
the business. A young girl twenty years 
of age manages a lumber-yard for her 
mother, who is a widow, and who is suc- 
ceeding admirably. Another helped her 
father, a grain-dealer,attending to the buy- 
ing, selling and shipping of grain, and 
keeping the books. She walked in from 
her home in the country every morning, 
and out again in the evening. There are 
other young ladies whose fathers are amply 
able to support them, who prefer to be in- 
dependent. They teach in the school, or 
give instructions in painting and music. It 
is probable that few towns in the State, in 
proportion to size, have a greater number 
of self-supporting, intelligent women.— 
Crawfordsville Journal. 


The editor of the Cartersville, Ga., Ex- 
press says, ‘here is a little brown-eyed, 
enthusiastic woman, who, after she has 
cooked breakfast, cleared the things away, 
Set the house to rights, attended to the call 
of the bread-wagon, and milked the cow, 
dons her hat’ and cloak, comes into this 
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office and yanks us out of the editorial 
chair, pounces on the exchanges, ampu- 
tates every item of interest, stacks them on 
the copy-hook, seizes a Faber, travels it 
over a quire of editor’s manuscript paper, 
removes her snowy-white apron, shoves up 
her sleeves, grabs arule and stick and sets 
it all into type, reads the proof and corrects 
every error. ‘That is our wife, and she will 
get her reward in heaven.” Now comes the 
very natural query, ‘*What does the editor 
do?” 

Julia Smith Parker, the 90-years-old de- 
fendant in the Glastonbury injunction case, 
has been on the stand at Hartford telling 
in astraightforward way her dealings with 
Horace Smith, the relative who claims that 
she has given him her farm and wants her 
enjoined from disposing of it in part or 
whole. She has lived on the farm eighty- 
seven years, and with her, till their death, 
her four sisters. She alone of the sisters 
took up with a husband, and in 1871 she 
first met Horace Smith. In 1880 she engag- 
ed Smith and his wife to come from Ver- 
mont and manage her farm. She denied 
that she had agreed to give him the farm, 
but admitted that she had made a_ will 
leaving him the property. The case was 
argued yesterday, and Judge Andrews de- 
cided to continue some restraining influence 
till the fall term of the Superior Court, and 
to require Smith to give bonds against do- 
ing the farm injury. 

Fanny Parnell’s grave in the Tudor lot 
at Mount Auburn, Boston, was decorated 
on Memorial Day with a profusion of 
flowers, by the delegates of the Central 
branch of Boston. There were in attend- 
ance between 200 and 300 ladies and gen- 
tlemen, among whom were Hon. P. A. 
Collins, John Boyle O'Reilly (who laid 
on the grave a beautiful wreath of immmor- 
telles from the Ladies’ Land League of 
New York), Miss Catharine Conway, of the 
ladies’ branch of the American League of 
Buffalo, Mrs. ‘Thomas F. Doherty, Miss 
McCarthy Moore and Mrs. J. Murphy. 
The exercises consisted of singing by the 
Concordia Singing Club of Cambridge, 
the rendering of an original poem by T. C. 
Kennedy, written by Miss McCarthy 
Moore, the reading of the beautiful poem 
*Post Mortem,” written by the lamented 
deceased, by Mr. Kennedy, after which 
the ceremonies closed with an eloquent 


address by Mr. Thomas F. Doherty. ‘The 
elaborate and appropriate design repre- 


senting a round tower, from which a hand 
appeared, with a crown over a harp on 
one side, and on the other the poem ‘Post 
Mortem,” was extended on a handsome 
satin banner, immediately under which 
was the harp sent by the Irish Home Rule 
Club of New York City. There were a 
profusion of smaller floral offerings placed 
on the grave. 

The 454th anniversary of the delivery of 
Orleans by the influence of Joan of Are 
has just been celebrated with extraordi- 
nary splendor. Mgr. de Reude, the Papal 
Nuncio, assisted at the celebrations. On 
the 7th of May, at the hour when the her- 
oine of Vaucoulers passed through the 
tort of Tourelles to enter Orleans, over four 
centuries ago, the present mayor of that 
city, at the head of the municipal council, 
proceeded to the Cathedral, and with great 
pomp, handed the banner of Joan of Are 
to the Bishop, who stood in the Cathedral, 
surrounded by a vast number of clergy. 
The various places made memorable by the 
presence of Joan became places of pil- 
grimage and of joyous demonstrations. 
The city was handsomely decorated with 
flags, and many strangers from outlying 
towns filled the streets. The national col- 
ors were mingled with the banners of Joan 
of Are, which are yellow and red. Stand- 
ards floated from the Cathedral towers, 
and from all the public buildings of the 
city ; beneath these standards were shields 
adorned with golden fleur-de-lis. High 
Mass was celebrated at ten o’clock in the 
morning, at which the civil and military 
authorities assisted.- The panegyric was 
pronounced by the Abbé Laroche. All the 
troops in garrison were massed in the Ca- 
thedral. After Mass a splendid procession 
took place through the streets of the city, 
which were gaily decorated with banners 
and flowers. The affectionate nature of 
this historical demonstration will be better 
understood when it is considered that Joan 
of Are, besides being regarded as a splen- 
did patriot, is looked upon also as a saint, 
the declaration of whose sanctity only 
awaits the pronouncement of Rome.—Bos- 
ton Pilot. 

In stately procession the States of the 
South moved, one after another, into the 
circle of armed revolt. The mob was not 
there, nor was the dictator. It was done 
in the legislatures of sovereign States, duly 
elected and regularly assembled. South 
Carolina led the fatal way on the 17th of 
November, 1860; Georgia followed on the 
19th, Mississippi not till the 9th of January 
following, and then Florida, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and finally old Virginia, in 
the order named, filed out and took their 
places in that sanguinary enterprise whose 





failure was secured by the splendid sacri- 
fices we recall this day. In each case it 
was done by vote of the Legislature, and, in 
several cases, these votes were, it is well to 
recall, confirmed by direct appeal to the 
voters at the polls. It was, therefore, the 
only rebellion in all human history which 
carried its c:edentials straight from the 
ballot-box. There was the underlying fact 
which had in it the seed-germ of our per- 
petual reunion, and held, even in that hour 
of wrench and parting, the potential prom- 
ise of our permanent and _ indissoluble 
confederation. Divided by a geographic 
line, we never for a moment lost identity 
of institutions. Separated by clashing in- 
terests, we remained one people by virtue 
of our common adhesion to the republican 
forms of government. On both sides of 
the Potomac we continued to talk of Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents, of Congress, of 
Senators, and of Representatives, of Govy- 
ernors and legislatures, of annual elections 
for State officers, and of quadrennial elec- 
tions for national officers. Ina word, there 
was one thing that remained with us on 
both sides, rode securely on the waters of 
that mighty deluge,and rested safely at last 
on the Ararat of a recemented Union—the 
ark of American freedom, the ballot-box! 
— Mayor Paliner, on Decoration Day. 
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WUMOROUS. 





The almanac says that Venus now rises 
before daylight. Venus has evidently mar- 
ried a man who refuses to get up in the 
morning to make the fires. 


The war department recently advertised 
for proposals to furnish the army with 
8,000 serubbing-brushes. It is evident 
that the soldiers have caught an Indian, 
and want to clean him. 


An auctioneer at a sale of antiquities put 
up ahelmet with the following candid ob- 
servation: ‘This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
a helmet of Romulus, the founder of 
Rome: but whether he was a brass or iron 
founder | cannot tell.” 


* Mamma,” exclaimed a little 
girl. **who is the devil?” 
“Why, my child,” the mother answered 
hesitatingly, **I can’t tell you exactly!” 
“Oh well, never mind,” said the little 
one, “Ill ask grandpa. I've heard him 
mention him.” 


bright 


A medical student at Bowdoin College 
once asked the late Professor Parker Cleve- 
land if there were not some more recent 
works on anatomy than those in the col- 
lege library. ‘Young man,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘there have been very few new 
bones added to the human body during 
the last ten years.” 


It is said that when one is drowning all 
that he ever said, thought, felt, or did, 
before him in a swift panorama, 
and that the bad memories crowd the good 
into the background. However, one need 
not drown in order to have this experi- 
ence; he only needs to become a candidate 
for office. 


ASSes 


The family of Mrs. Stowe hold her in 
such reverence that some of them appar- 
ently think she wrote the Bible. Her little 
grandson, at the age of five, swinging on 
a neighbor’s gate, was reproved by his 
mother, who told him Mr. Smith would 
not like it. ‘‘I don’t care for Mr. Smith,” 
said the urchin, ‘*nor for his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is his.” ‘*Willy,” 
asked his mother, ‘do you know who 
wrote those words you use so?” ‘I don’ 
know,” was the reply; ‘Grandma Stowe, 
I s’pose.” 





“Facts speak plainer than words.’’ Proof :— 
“The Doctor told me to take a blue pill, but I 
didn’t, for I had already been poisoned twice by 
mercury. The druggist told me to try Kidney- 
Wort, andIdid. It was just the thing for my 
biliousness and constipation, and now I am as 
well as ever.”—A. P. Sanford. Sold in both dry 
and liquid form. 


Drip you ever read how Josiah Pitkin, of Chel- 
sea, Vt., was cured of a terrible sore leg by 
Hood’s Sarasparilla, the blood purifier ? 


“PLATE sin with gold,” says the poet, “and 
the lance of Justice hurtless breaks. Arm it in 
rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.’’ This same 
principle applies to thousands of quack medi- 
cines now in the market. Extravagant and spe- 
cious advertisements and elaborate wrappings 
are the means employed to swindle a credulous 
public. One trial proves the worthlessness of the 
article. Dr. Swayne merely calls attention to 
his Ointment for itching piles, relying entirely 
upon its merits for its sale. 6 





Is YOUR 


HEART 
e SOUND? 


eee Many people think 
— themselves sick and 


doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
whileif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says “one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

F.E. Ingatis, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N.H. 
a re ee 











OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Go., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every- 
one who sends us $2.50 fora new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50. 
L. 8. 


NES. 
PILLS 


Known To Men oF Fame ano Science FOR Removing 


ALL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD. 
Acknowledged a Grand, Ploasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 

= = 9 dull face, heaviness, 
DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
eee ey tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency, 
LIVER Complaint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
_——<_nee Fever, causing soreness in back ‘and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations.eyes dull,dry cough,stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular pulse, bad colored stools. 
pilepsy.Paralysis,dim 
sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
coutusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder an? 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light. red deposit; 
’ burning, stinging, bearing down 
i to urinate, uneasiness, 
Diseases of 



























— 
sensations, frequent desire 


inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. 
REART severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 


when lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEADACHE dull or sharp pains in temples, 

y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Dropwy is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tinm, &e., by uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the pests 
within, Colds by choking of the secretions. 
SWAYNE'S PILES, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In postage 
stom ) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SON, 
Philadetphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 








perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


‘KIDNEM:WORT 
HE GREAT CURE 


FOR 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disoase 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD RY DRUGGISTS. 

4t- Dry can be sent by mail, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


> KIDNEY =WORT : 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why Ainerican Women Should be 

Better Nourished than they are, 
Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
Irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
per cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
| ae each decade in certain ages. 


THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT, 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. McKay,in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, “I 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion for an indefinite time.” 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as great a 
strain on the physical system as the other, and in youth 
the liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
in age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all schools, as well as by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of so much benefit to females of all 
ages, in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHQA. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a pape 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of defective nutrition, was perhaps not so gen- 
erally appreciated, although most practitioners knew 
he fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring on a troublesome leucorrhaa. 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum ? 

“For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia, a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
Sood and improper digestion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 






















Acts @& the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 

















I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 
Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nora life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 
Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
lying those elements of food necessary to nourish both 
er infant and herself. 











Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, é¢specially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the 
lreatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric. 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak fi 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTI 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, Xe., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

: For announcements or information, address the 
Jean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


o _@ 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Soclety of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all cumeninanh 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe.- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, {fechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, Other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the scemremnente for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, inc rated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Musicand Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
oumes, p -n4 — one oom 4 = Students. 

un 8 fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inetruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and are Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 





























NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, ap od binding . . . 


ee 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . ., 00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


WRITING 





Are you out’ Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 


PAPER 
BY THE aoe 16 on, per ys while & 


POUND —- het ten pounds could 
a | be sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 





$7 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Tavs & Coy eet Ee 


WARD & GAY 184 Devonsbire St., Boston. 
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MONEYLESS WOMEN. 

We had been reading the ‘One-Sided 
Partnership” in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
May 26. ‘*We” means the ‘‘Calico Club,” 
as our husbands laughingly call us, a bevy 
of neighboring women, whose mutual lik- 
ing and similar tastes demand a frequent 
assembling of ourselves together. Weare 
hard-working housekeepers, all of us moth- 
ers of families and wives of working men; 
just the sort of women American towns 
and villages abound in. 

As I said, we had been reading the ‘‘One- 
Sided Partnership.” At least, I had been 
reading, while the others sewed and listen- 
ed. It was apiece well suited to my mood, 
and with all the elocutionary art I was mis- 
tress of did I amplify Mother Gardner and 
her friends. .As I rolled out the closing 
sentences, I looked around upon the group 
about the table. Ruth and Naomi, from 
across the way, sat with folded hands and 
a far-away look, as if the tale had lifted a 
veil from the sorrowful past. Kate, our 
dainty neighbor, scanned virtuously the 
pretty edging on which she knitted, while 
Dianthe, with face like a sphinx, brooding 
mighty thoughts, drove her needle to and 
fro through the little garment, as if the 
completion of a perfect button-hole were 
the end and aim of existence. 

“Well?” I asked, as I laid down the pa- 


r. 
Oh! that was out west,’ said Kate, with 
a grimace; ‘“‘we have no need to discuss 
that here.” 

‘*I fancy,” said Naomi, dreamily, ‘that 
such an experience is not peculiar to the 
West.” 

“Well, I know it’s not,” replied Ruth, 
briskly. ‘It’s a wide-spread, crying evil, 
and what’s the use of this Calico Club, if 
we cannot face the question like women? 
I, for one, am free to confess the lack of 
money to carry out my best impulses is 
one of my greatest trials. Not that I never 
have money, oh no, but oh dear! it is so 
little.” 

Kate laid down the edging with an ap- 
proving pat upon the last scallop, and 
braced herself for an argument. 

‘Discussing this question from our stand- 
point, is it fair to blame our husbands for 
this? I confess I do not like to imply even 
that mine is such a tyrant, or that lack of 
money comes from any selfishness on his 
part. What with the needs of the family 
and the ups and downs of business, the 
wonder is that we ever have a cent.” 

“T agree to that,” said Ruth. ‘But I 
can’t see that that view helps us at all. 
Here we are, women of refined tastes, if we 
are poor. We desire so much to get above 
the level of our daily toil and to take an in- 
terest in the grand labors of humanity. 
Do not misunderstand me; I do not object 
to the work I have to do, but I want some- 
thing better to think of, something nobler 
to aspire to, and so do you. I tell you, we 
are hampered by this miserable lack, and 
can only stand afar off with folded hands, 
and wish them well.” 

‘*Perhaps,” ventured Naomi,‘if we knew 
how to calculate a little better, we might 
save the ‘widow’s mite,’ which would not 
be despised.” 

‘Save? Calculate?” snapped Ruth. ‘Don’t 
talk that stuff to me. I’ve calculated enough 
over fifty cents for the contribution-box to 
build the Brooklyn Bridge.” 

‘What do you say, Di?’ I asked, when 
the laugh had subsided. Dianthe is our 
neighbor of neighbors, the one in whom 
we trust. She has opinions of her own, at 
once original and sensible, commanding 
our respect, whether it be a question of 
setting a patch, or the proper treatment of 
a sick baby. 

Dianthe deliberately set the last stitch, 
then conscientiously folded the tiny apron. 

“I think,” said she, ‘*we, the women, are 
most to blame for this state of things. We 
might have money if we wished.” 

‘*How?” answered a chorus of voices, 


Earn it.” 

Aguln the chorus. ‘Earn it? Di, are you 
crazy? When do we get time to earn 
money ?” 

“Don’t we earn it?” said Ruth. ‘We 
wash, iron, scrub, sew, make, mend, and 
all that. We work all the time. It’s an 
old saying, ‘A penny saved is a penny earn- 
ed,’ and I’m sure we save lots of extra 
bills.” 

‘““There’s an old saying also,about ‘Penny- 
wise and pound-foolish,’ Ruth, and I ques- 
tion if we are not pound-foolish in trying 
to do so much to save the pennies.” 

“7 don’t understand you, Di.” 

“Well, let me explain. Look atthe way 
the men manage. ‘Every man to his trade’ 
is the rule of society. No sensible man 
thinks of combining in himself the offices 
of blacksmith, carpenter, shoe-maker and 
tailor. If his house needs repairs, he calls 
in the painter, the mason, the carpenter, 
as the need demands. If his clothes give 
out, he goes to the tailor; if his horse 
easts a shoe, to the blacksmith. One 
man ploughs the garden, another digs the 
drain. Upon this plan of mutual help 
every laborer gets his money, and society 
prospers accordingly. Now, look at the 
other side, as represented by women of 


our station. As Kate says, with the ups 
and downs of business and the family 
needs there is not much to spare, s0 we 
take the grievous burdens upon ourselves. 
We wash Monday, iron Tuesday, cook 
Wednesday, sew and mend Thursday, 
sweep and dust from attic to cellar on Fri- 
day, and do double work on Saturday that 
we may rest on Sunday. Sandwiched in 
between these duties is the ever-recurring 
round of breakfast, dinner and supper, 
with its attendant dish-washing. If this 
indeed were all, it might suffice; but we 
are by turns milliners,dressmakers, tailors, 
and Jacks-at-all-trades, as the occasion re- 
quires; and all to save the penny. 

“Now, is this wise or just? Do we real- 
ly accomplish the end for which we labor? 
I think not. We are too tired to be com- 
panionable when our husbands come home 
at night. We lose health and strength. 
We bring puny children into existence, 
weary before their birth. We grow tired 
of the world, and creep away before our 
time into the long rest, leaving our life- 
work but half accomplished. Now I have 
thought of this very thing days and nights 
till my brain was a whirl, and I am con- 
vinced the only way is, to do the work you 
are best fitted for, and leave the rest to 
others.” 

‘*How, Di? what do you mean?” we ask- 
ed. 

‘*Well, we should have to reconstruct 
society. Have a place for every woman, 
and put every woman in her place. Each 
one has a special talent for something, and 
she should be allowed to exercise it. Here 
is Ruth, a born seamstress. She is never 
better content than when seated in her low 
rocker beside her dainty work-basket. 
There is no lack about that basket; all that 
taste and ingenuity could require to bring 
about good work is there. Nobody’s chil- 
dren are more prettily clothed, nobody’s 
household more tidily kept and mended. 
Seated at her afternoon sewing, she is the 
very personification of Dorcas herself. 
Let us give her our children’s garments to 
make, and pay her a reasonable price for 
the labor. So she gets her money. 

‘*Naomi is queenofcooks. Her bread is 
wholesome and sweet, her pastry a flaky 
marvel of the most digestible sort. Her 
meats and vegetables are done always to a 
turn. She delights in the concoction of 
healthful, palatable food. Let us patron- 
ize her instead of the baker, whose dry-as- 
dust monstrosities inspire dyspepsia. He is 
getting rich. Why should not she geta 
reasonable recompense in this—to her—de- 
lightful field of labor? Again, here is Kate, 
the natural milliner and dress-maker, to 
whom we flee in our hours of perplexity. 
We take her time and counsel with never a 
thought that we are appropriating that 
which is valuable to her. Why not turn 
over the bonnets and dresses to her, and 
pay for them out of our own earnings? 
Let it once be known that her skilful fingers 
were at the public call, do you think she 
would languish for want of patronage? 
And so we might goon. Society is but 
another Calico Club of larger dimensions. 
Mutual help is the true principle, from 

Madam H., with her high art classes, down 
to old Judy Mullens, who goes out wash- 
ing and cleaning.” 

‘But, Di, is it practicable?” I asked. 

“I think so. If at my old trade of coat- 
making I manage to earn eight or nine dol- 
lars per week, ought I not to have enough 
to pay the seamstress, the bakeress, the 
washerwoman and the milliner my little 
share of patronage, and still have a some- 
thing left for the needs of my moral na- 
ture?” 

“Then you would simply transfer this 
cost of living from your husband’s shoul- 
ders to your own.” 

“By no means. It costs for the raw ma- 
terial to furnish our table and hotse a cer- 
tain sum. Let me have control of this, for 
the same purposes. Then I can readily pay 
for this extra labor, have a goodly sum 
left for the ‘luxuries,’ and work much more 
tomy mind. Do you see? 

“Under this régime, we need not imply 
that our husbands are stingy or unjust. 
We need not be wailing over aching backs 
or uncongenial tasks. We need not flee 
from the bookseller’s counter as from a 
dire temptation, or stifle a generous im- 
pulse because we have nothing with which 
to satisfy it. Oh, in the new system I 
would inaugurate, hard work should have 
its adequate compensation. Every wom- 
an would be good for something, and nec- 
essary to her neighbor. Girls would have 
an honorable incentive to train them- 
selves for honest work. Drones would 
languish for lack of nourishment. Labor, 
woman’s labor, would command the high- 
est respect; her influence would be ex- 
tended both in public and private life, and 
she would cease to be the helpless depend- 
ent, the hopeless drudge, or the inane 
nonentity she now is. Lord, hasten the 
day !” 

‘‘Amen!” said we all, as we stole out 
into the starlight, and sought our homes 


to think and think. 
SARAH F. MEADER. 





Rockland, June 5, 1883. 





The Bergen County Orphans’ Court will 
on Thursday next decide the application 
of Mrs. Browning, Elias H. Sisson and 
Elizabeth Sisson for the appointment of a 
guardian for their dead brother’s seven- 
year-old daughter. The three named are 
heirs of the late Charles G. Sisson, Presi- 
dent, during his life, of the Northern 
Railroad Company. When he died he left 
a million to be divided between his four 
children. The share of Charles, who is 
now dead, was left in the hands of trustees, 
and the will is so drawn that unless his 
child lived to be twenty-one years of age, 
his $250,000 was to go to his brothers and 
sisters. When he died, a few weeks ago, 
he left the seven-year-old daughter. Last 
week application was made to the Orphans’ 
Court in Bergen County for the appoint- 
ment of Oliver Sisson, Charles’s uncle, as 
guardian of the child. If he is appointed, 
he will be entitled to the actual care and 
custody of the little girl. The widowed 
mother, through Mr. Beekman, her coun- 
sel, resists the attempt to wrest her child 
from her keeping. She alleges that the 
little girl is frail, and that if taken to Mr. 
Sisson’s house, her health will be imperilled 
by the malarial atmosphere surrounding 
it. Decision was reserved till Thursday. 
Inquiry was made as to the amount of 
bond Mrs. Sisson will be obliged to give 
in the event of her child being left in her 
care. Judge Banta, the presiding justice, 
was disposed to make it $20,000, but Lay 
Judges Skinner and Ackerson, who insist- 
ed that the bond should be fixed at not 
less than $50,000, overruled his judgment. 
Mrs. Sisson’s lawyers say that the effect of 
this decision will probably be to compel 
her to surrender the child, as it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for her to find 
a surety for so large a sum. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE NATURAL CuRE oF ConsuMPTION, ConsTI- 
PATION, Bricut’s DIsease, NEURALGIA, 
“Co.ps,”’ Fevers, etc. How Sickness Origin- 
ates and How to Prevent it. A Health Manual 
for the People. By C. E. Page,M. D. New 
York, Fowler & Wells. 1883. 


Is consumption curable? is a question 
long since answered in the negative by the 
public and the medical profession, so far 
as medication isconcerned. Yet partially- 
consumed lungs do sometimes heal, as is 
shown by the records of the dissecting- 
room. Doubtless the same is true of other 
so-called incurable diseases. Dr. Page 
affirms that in its earlier stages, under nat- 
ural conditions, pulmonary consumption is 
perhaps the most curable of all chronic 
diseases. ‘The work is based on a theory 
of ‘‘dyspeptic starvation,” and advocates 
a ‘*food and fresh air cure.” It is written 
from a somewhat radical point of view, 
and is designed for popular reading. It 
will do good by helping to make known 
the importance of hygiene as an aid to and 
principal treatment of all disorders. For 
sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Hi. B. 


Toxnacco: Its Errects ON THE HUMAN SysTEM, 
PuysicaL, INTELLECTUAL AND Moray. By 
Dr. William M. Alcott, with notes and addi- 
tions by Nelson Sizer. New York, Fowler & 
Wells. 1883, 


This little work gives a graphic account 
of the ruinous effects of the use of tobac- 
co. It seems, indeed, to exaggerate the 
evil by giving exceptional cases of excess 
as “awful examples.” Yet it is doubtful 
whether the extent of the evil has ever 
been adequately stated. A curious histor- 
ical connection between tobacco and slay- 
ery in Virginia is traced. In 1620, ninety 
women of respectable character (as far as 
appears) but humble fortune were import- 
ed from England and sold to planters at 
Jamestown for wives, at the rate of 120 
Ibs. of tobacco, valued at fifty cents a 
pound, for each individual so purchased. 
The first slavery in Virginia, therefore, 
was the slavery of whites, of the wife to 
her husband; and the first exportation of 
tobacco was for this singular purpose of 
purchasing companions for life. Well 
said King James I. in his surprising stan- 
Zas,— 

‘Tobacco is a filthy weed ; 
It was the Devil sowed the seed ; 
It drains the purse and soils the clothes, 
And makes a chimney of the nose.” 
H. B. B. 
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The Yankee Blade, which has been for 
several months owned and edited by Col. 
Albert Clarke, is one of the very best story- 
papers in existence. Mr. Clark selects 
with care, and admits only wholesome 
things. Asin the Boston Times, of which 
he is alse editor, he excludes horrors and 
all the ghastly tribe of items which make 
parents dread to have the daily papers in 
the hands of their children, so in the Yan- 
kee Blade, he makes an acceptable home 
paper, amusing and safe. 


OLD BONNETS 


OF ALL KINDS 
MADE NEW 
AT THE 
BLEACHERY, 535 Washington St., 
opposite R. H. White & Co’s. 


R, C. STINSON, Manager. 
Spring Styles now ready. 12—3m 














ALWAYS IN A HURRY. 


Every morning thousands of men in 
vicinity of large cities and towns hurry 
from their houses and take themselves to 
the nearest railroad station. It frequently 
occurs that when a man is the most hur- 
ried, a train just rolls inte the station as he 
comes in sight of it several rods away, con- 
sequently he runs pell-mell and shamans 
through the gateway and into the train 
campletely exhausted, with his heart beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer and performing its 
functions with great difficulty. ‘The Rar. 
rying man passes through these experi- 
ences daily, and the question arises 
whether this incessant running to catch 
trains is not a more potent and general 
factor in producing heart disease than has 
been supposed. On this point a prominent 
- physician says: ‘There is undoubt- 
edly aconnection. The bane of our Amer- 
ican life is its ceaseless hurry, which in- 
duces nervous diseases, and cannot exert a 
favorable influence upon the action of the 
heart. And this especial matter of hurry- 
ing to catch trains is one that daily affects 
thousands of men, some of whom have 
hearts that are not sound. Therefore they 
are injured by this sudden and violent 
strain, and expose themselves to grave 
dangers.” ‘The same subiect is further 
discussed by another eminent physician, 
who says: ‘*That great care is necessary 
in matters of this kind for people who are 
suffering from heart difliculties, either 
latent or developed. There are among the 
business and professional men of New 
York those who are more or less afflicted 
with some form of heart disease, which in 
many cases has been induced by severe 
attacks of rheumatism or kidney disease. 
A case of heart disease cannot be attribut- 
ed alone to ascending stairs. Of course 
the first effect of running or rapidly as- 
cending is shortness of breath. ‘lhe legs 
and arms move quickly, while the motion 
of the heart is slower and does not catch 
up. By this a load of blood from the 
limbs is suddenly thrown upon the heart 
before it moves rapidly enough to dispose 
of it. This burden suddenly put upon the 
heart and the temporary congestion in the 
lungs, cause imperfect action, and the vic- 
tim experiences what is known as short- 
ness of breath. This is the effect upon a 
person running up the stairs of the elevat- 
ed railroad stations to catchtrains. If the 
heart is perfectly sound, this over-exertion 
will not produce disease. But the thou- 
sands of persons with weak hearts should 
move carefully, and miss a train rather 
than make themselves uncomfortable. 

These affections of the heart are known 
to be very frequent. They are taken in 
the aggregate to be inferior only to con- 
sumption in fatality. Out of more than 
five hundred dissections witnessed by the 
renowned Dr. Clendinning, about one- 
third presented signs of heart disease. 

Dr. Graves, of Concord, N. H., in pre- 
paring his ‘‘Heart Regulator,” gives a 
great relief if not a decided cure. ‘The 
continued demand for it, with statements 
coming from sources entitled to unbounded 
confidence, would warrant us in recom- 
mending its use, even if we did not know 
its valuable ingredients, and their adapt- 
ability to these troubles. Mr. F. E. Ingalls, 
of Concord, is sole American agent for 
this preparation (which can be obtained at 
all the best druggists), and will send on 
application Dr. Graves’ treatise on the 
subject. 


LADIES! 


Will find a neat and elegant line of 


BOYS CLOTHING 


In Large Variety of Patterns, Cut 
and Made in the Neatest, Most 
Stylish and Substantial Manner, 
and at Prices that will be Popular 
with all at the 


COMMONWEALTH 
Clothing House, 


680 Washington Street, 
cor. Beach. 


GEO. W. WARREN, 
Manager. 


DRAPERIES 
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Our stock comprises “‘Our Special Designs’”’ 
and all the latest new and the best standard 
styles of Easy Chairs, Odd, Reclining, Hall 
and Dining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, Side- 
boards, Dining and Parlor Tables, Chiffon- 
nieres, Mattresses, Chamber Sets, Book 
Cases, Easels, Cabinets, Etc. 

We submit drawings, special designs and 
estimates to parties desiring to furnish in 
unique style. 


oferta tat} 


CURTAIN POLES in Brass, Ebony, Mahog- 
any, Cherry, Ash, Black Walnut and Fancy 
Woods, in stock and made to order. 60 cents 
upward, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & CURTAIN MATERIALS 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


Practical Upholsterers, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MEDIUM AND FINE FURNITURE, 
569 Washington Street. 


Second stairs south new Adams House. 


a : a 
BUSINESS NOTES. 

At this season of the year when rubber 
goods for out-door wear and use are dg 
sired, it is well to know that at Athertoy 
& Co.’s, 11 Avon Street, a complete variet 
of everything mentionable in rubber sto¢ 
can be found, of the best quality and 
reasonable prices. Garden Hose, Lawn 
Sprinklers, Foot Balls, and Gossamer Gar. 
ments, we specially note. We call atten. 
tion to their advertisement while cheer. 
fully recommending the firm. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until June 25, the address of Dr. E. J. French wiy 
be Rochester, N. Y., care of H 8. Greenleaf. After 
that time the Dr’s address will be Winter Harbor, 

ne. 








At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mij. 
liner is always in attend pecialty made jn 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 














Mrs. Dr. Tuck's Hygienic Retreat will be 
opened June 1. It is located at South Weymouth, 
fifteen miles from Boston, for the treatment of ajj 
kinds of chronic diseases. Boston office, 48 Boylston 
Street. Call or send for circular. 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin. 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson. 25 
acres of this tractis deep, black, alluvial soil, and hag 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex. 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre, 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’S JOURNaL 
pe | en 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Wiil, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 


A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


ii Winter Street, one flight. 
Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty, 
12—3m 


WE AND THEY! 


To whom we refer in regard to the merits of Cactus 
Balm as a remedial agent in diseases of the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin are approachable people and are right 
here in Boston and vicinity. Investigation solicited by 
SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Washington Street. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 


—ALSO— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper osition. § 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Al 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


























FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, cor, Bedford St. 
SCISSORS, (*ittsens) tc; 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
1 MUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs), 


RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET. 


A fine assortment of Commenced Embroideries and 
Stamped Goods of our own importation. 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and elegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and special designs made to order at & 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CIVEN. 


G. EL. ROT FL, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 

















C. H. SIMONDS & CC., PRINTERS, 0 BROMFIELD 87 
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